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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 
a) B U C S of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. Itis strongly recommended to 


ProrrikErors oF HorTets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 


a F L E A S tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 


ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth, 
M OT ATS Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s, & 2s, 6d. each, 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


BEETLES “ KEATING’S POWDER.” 


_ OLDRIDGE'S BALM oF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1ls. PER BOTTLE. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a mag- 
nificent. head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and 
obviates the use of dyes and poisonous restoratives, 
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So In Use in the Highest Circles Half-a-Century. 
S Bhawan’ Serurirvinc SIS WHITH, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 
tit = ae JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


eet ORIENTAL 
—_ PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
PeaRLY WHITE AND SounpD TEETH, firm and healthy gums, so 
. essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by 
this refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically approved. 
It Preserves the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 
Signature on every Pot of the Genuine. Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
PERFECT IN ALL CLIMATES. 





PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE, 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 


British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
above Agency. No personal attendance necessary. 

Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges. 

Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6d.; Visas, 1s. each. 

Pack’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Ziegler’s Maps. Mayr’s Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook 


to Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain and Portugal. 
The latest Editions of Murray’s and Bacdeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged 


on Application. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


TOYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! GAMES! GAMES!! GAMES!!! 


300,000 
NOVELTIES FOR PRESENTS, 


FROM 4:0. TO £10. 





Before buying, please send for my Grand Catalogue of Toys and Games, with Hundreds of 
Illustrations, post free. Much cheaper than the Stores. 


HDWARD SMITE, 
THE CITY TOY SHOP, 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


(Between the General Post Office and St. Paul’s Churchyard. ) 





CAUTION. 
S i N G - -’ S TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 
only at the Offices of the 
PRICE sta: « 


FROM Cuier OFFIcE IN THES 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 





S 
: ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


SFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


Fy For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


m Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 1%4d. and 28. gd. (great saving), with 


Sull Directions. 


Bl Sent gost free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL? 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s, with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stam i 
ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I. 
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Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR, 


Sent post ye 13 Stamps. Direct A. FRNNIN 
West Cowes, LW. . - 
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THANK GOODNESS!! | 


It’s not the spout. The handle is soon mended with 


DAVY'S DIAMOND GEMENT. 


China, Earthen- \ 
ware, Glass, Orna- | 
mentsand all kinds | 
of Papier-Maché | 
and fancy articles | 
secnrelyand neatly 
mended at once by 
the use of above 

Cement, 





Price 1s., of all 
Chemists. 
Post Free for 1s.2d. 


Sore PRoPpRIeTORS 


BARCLAY & SONS, ‘95, Farringdon St., London. 








G- & IS Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER! 
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FIVE GOLD MEDALS.|§ 


BORWICK'S | 
BAKING | 
POWDER | 


FOR PASTRY.PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES | 
AND- WHOLESOME. BREAD. 





BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed | 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 
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HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the | 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and | 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. | 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in| 
Complaints incidental to Females, | 








| whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 


‘certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 








kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effecta are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


= excruciating pain of o- and Rheumatism labrated 
relieved and cured in a few by that cele 
| medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE T10 PILLS 


They require no restraint of diet during tbe use, ena are 
part, 





Sold by all am, at Is. = and 2s. 9d, per box: 


‘FRAMPTON’ s PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver ag | 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remo 

the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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8, Aa7- Only £6.5s, for an Eight Stop, Sub-bass and Oclave- Coupler ORG ARE a SAAM 
Chapel Organs, £13. 108. Pipe Organs, £20. Other Bargains, fully -de-.. ay 
» P scribed in Illustrated Catalogue, which is sent free, with fall parti cua, AUR 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME: ya 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U, S. Amerie?’ i ents 


“FORESHADOWINGS ‘ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 




















OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. awards of bl'ss or woe then pass in rapid suceession 
“The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, ©” the panorama, Such an essay will donbtless 
written in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian please many people. 


stanza, and exhibits much varied and discursive PUBLIC OPINION 


reading.” : 

“ An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 

THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. written with some grace. All his verses will bear 

ie ae ss . the rigorous test of § scansion, and many of them are 

| ae se lysion ave Gistinetly original in truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
Pons . 


tendency of modern science remind us a little of 
or. Iti 
SWORD AND TROWEL. Cowper t is a gcod sound yolume of verse, 
“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in THE QUEEN. 


politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs “The lines are musical and well written.” 
of Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace . 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the JOHN BULL. 

dream changes, as dreams are wont to change. The is 

thonsand yearsexpire. Satan is let loose. Armies Written with considerable poetical ability. It 


are mustered, ironclads are constrneted for hostile | V ill - ell repay a careful perasal from beginning to 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, ©" 

the Saviour’s appearing, the general conflagration, THE ROCK. 

| the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the “Mr. Room has | shown considerable skill in 
dead before the great white throne, and the final | handling the Roem.” 


| London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


Bradshaw’s Illustrated Continental Handbooks 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 














BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with es Plans, &c. 3 ‘ 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. is a sag pore - aus » & © 
GERMANY, North and South, with ‘Maga, Plans, ke. zs ‘ae ol inp Ss — 
ITALY, North and South, with Mups, Plans, &c. ... ir oe ‘i ae re a es 
SPAIN, by Dx. Cuarnock, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &c. ... ee oe ie ie ote 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. ie pen 26 
THE TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol wen Vetastbing: wits iidstrations, Maps, ke. 3 6 
NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS ane we oa me sat Ss 
BRITTANY, with a complete Itinerary and Guide to all the objects of Interest, with Mena, Cloth 8 6 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its Environs, with Map 
and numerous Steel Engravings .., «. Cloth 8 6 
Ditto ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations .., 1 6 


BRADSHAW’S er PHRASE enme convenient for the pocket. Deied 


in Cloth ia tee oes ove ee ooo sb0 »- each 1 O 
Brapsnaw’s Anglo- French, " BRrapsnaw’ s Anglo-Italian. 
BrapDsHaw’s Anglo-German. Brapsnaw’s Anglo-Spanish, 


LONDON: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

















MANCHESTER: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., ALBERT SQUARE. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA’'S New Novel, WANDA, is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. ‘A beautiful story, with a good 
noble woman for its heroine.” —St. James’s Gazette. ; : : 
MARK TWAIN’S New Book, LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, with over 300 Illustrations, uniform with the ‘‘ Tramp 

Abroad,” is now ready, crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. : 

WILKIE COLLINS'S New Novel, HEART AND SCIENCE, is now ready in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

‘“‘Mr. Wilkie Collins is far too experienced and too skilful a novelist to be able to allow himself tobedull. . . A 
story which opens in the author’s best manner. The merits of it really are those which are the merits of so many of 
the author's books; the plot is well contrived at starting, coincidences are cleverly managed, the reader’s interest is 
— at the outset, and constantly roused again; the details are accurate, and the dramatic effects are excellent.”— 

thenmum. 
a TROLLOPE’S New Novel, MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, is now ready, in 8 vols. crown Syo, at every 
abrary. 

“In “Mr, Scarborough’s Family’ we recognise the vanished hand as no feebler than of yore; there is the same 
immense elaboration and minuteness of narrative, the same mastery of little turns of expressive dialogue, the same 
cheerful mixture of cynicism and kindliness.”—Atheneum. 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S New Novel, HEARS, is now ready in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

‘‘Mr, Murray has learned the story-teller’s art well; ‘Hearts’ is a bright, clever, and well-written novel, and will 
probably be highly popular.”—St. James's Gazette. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET’S New Novel, PORT SALTATION; or, The Evangelist, translated by C. H. Mextzgr, is now 
ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s., and at every Library. 

**A novel that might profitably be put into the hands of a great many people who think novel-reading a waste of time ; 
a book full of teaching to those who are really in earnest about religion.”—Scotsian. 


FOUR GOOD NOVELS, each in 8 vols, crown 8vo0, at every Library. 
THE CAPTAIN’S ROOM, By Watrer Brsant. OF HIGH DEGREK. By CuaRrtEs GriBBon. 
THE HANDS OF JUSTICE, By F. W. Rosryson. SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Atresp Hunt. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each. 
NOVELS by Mortimer Cottins: FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT, TRANSMIGRATION, SWEET ANNE PAGE. 
NOVELS by Mortimer and Franozs Cottins: BLACKSMITH anv SCHOLAR, THE VILLAGE COMEDY, YOU 
PLAY ME FALSE, 
LEITH DERWENT’S New Novel, CIRCE’S LOVERS, is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
Now Ready, Edited by Hsnry Buacxuvarn. 1s. each. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1883. With 143 Illustrations, 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1883. With 79 Illustrations. 
Now Ready, with nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly full-paged, price 33. 
THE PARIS SALON, 1883. A Complete Illustrated Catalogue. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 
Also, in large folio, price Is., 
AT ge Sanam. With Twenty Large Pictures, printed in two tints, and enclosed in a handsome wrapper. Edited by 
ou UMAS. 
THE LIFE OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, commonly called Tho Young Pretender. By ALEXANDER 
Cuar.LEs Ewatp. With a Steel Plate Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 
LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. By Sie Davipv BrrwstgEr. A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations, and chapters 
= wie and Facult:es of Man, and additional Phenomena of Natural Magic. By J. A. Smita. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s, 6d. 
HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri Van Lavun. New ard Cheaper Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth boards, 22s. 6d. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE and RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited by Cuaruzs Exiot 
Norton. Third Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 24s.; and at every Library. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 














STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


AND 


fHarking diuk for Linen 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


SULPHOLINE PEPPER'S 
LOTION. QUININE & IRON 


oe Ea eee. ror Garnine strexera, TONIC, 























There is scarcely any eruption but will yieid to “ Sulpho- 
line’”’ in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, reiness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, ‘* Sulpholine” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly, 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 
healthy skin. ‘‘Sulpholine’” Lotion is sold by most 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies tho digestive organs, Is a specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. ‘I'he whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper's Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
ye by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Peppers 
‘onic. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
is. 6d, Sold everywhere. 
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LAMPLOUGHS ===. 
oe ee tao PYRETIC 


Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
- g 


A Systematic Gourse Prevents and Gures obstinate Costiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUCH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
Dui iiss Opera oes Paris eer; Pauaadpoes, 6% Pores PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 
MPERISHABL TED ae ale FOR ; 
. . ee ous eae _ im Staircase, Windows, Door Panels, Window 


Hlinds, Memorial Gindows, ete. ' 
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combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 


sein to's Mast tat Coe Londen, Keen, Besnard | GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
ON: . . 7 
© MAW & CO, BENTHALL. WORKS, BROSELEY, 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Rimmel’s Aromatic Ozonizer. 


A fragrant Powder emitting the refreshing and healthy emanations of the Pine and 
Eucalyptus. The best and only agreeable disinfectant for the Sick Room. 
/ Price 1s. per Tin, by post for 15 stamps. N.B.—A trial tin sent gratis to Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, or to any Medical Man forwarding his card. 


Rimmel’s Aromatie Pocket Cassolette, to preserve from infection, 
6d., hy post for 7 stamps. Sold by all Chemists. 


Ri MM EL, 
Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
WEBEL PeTON’s PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


| UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 




















| Sy During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Aledicine, 
£5 oe thousands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
|} ye at hand. 





iA These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
Gibney and those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 2 
Recommended tor Disorders of the Heap, Cust, Bowers, Liver, and Kipneys ; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SoRES, 
and all Stn Dis#ases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


|| And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold dy all Chemists at Home 
| ‘ and Abroad. 
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Ww BEELER & WHILSON’S 
NEW SEWING MACHINES 


Obtained the ONLY “GRAND PRIZE” awarded to Sewing 
Machines at the late Paris Exhibition. 





i, The most Perfect, Simple, and Durable Machine in 

the Market for FAMILY USE and all Grades 
GG fF of MANUFACTURING in Cloth or Leather. 

: -— Si Prices from £4 10s. 5 per cent. off for Cash. 

4 MACHINES § supplied on the Hirk System. 


WHEELER and) 21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
WILSON'’S _-139, REGENT STREET, W. 
LONDON OFFICES ) 49, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, §.E. 
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Economical & 








Remarkable REWARD}! 


{5 
= Disappearances Purity, -Health, 
Of all. Dirt And Perfect 
S| From everything Satisfaction 
By using By its regular 
Daily use. 
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MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


> 
MR. SCARBOROUGH’S 
DEATH. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
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Ir is a melancholy fact that Mr. Barry, 
when he heard the last story from Tretton, 


| began to think that his partner was not 
y 


so ‘* wide-awake” as he had _ hitherto 


Ki always regarded him. As time runs on, 
f such a result generally takes place in all 


close connections between the old and 
the young. Ten years ago, Mr. Barry 
| had looked up to Mr. Grey with a trustful 
respect. Words which fell from Mr, Grey 


* were certainly words of truth, but they 


were, in Mr. Barry’s then estimation, 
| words of wisdom also. Gradually an 
altered feeling had grown up; and Mr. 
Barry, though he did not doubt the truth, 
thought less about it. But he did doubt 
the wisdom constantly. The wisdom prac- 
tised under Mr. Barry’s vice-management 
was not quite the same as Mr. Grey’s. 
And Mr. Barry had come to understand 
| that though it might be well to tell the 
truth on occasions, it was folly to suppose 
that anyone else would do so. He had 


}} always thought that Mr. Grey had gone a 


. little too fast in believing Squire Scar- 
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borough’s first story. ‘“ But you've been 
to Nice yourself, and discovered that it is 
true,” Mr. Grey would say. Mr. Barry 
would shake his head and declare that, in 
having to deal with a man of such varied 
intellect as Mr. Scarborough, there was 
no coming at the bottom of a story. 

But there had been no question of any 
} alteration in the mode of conducting the 
business of the firm. Mr. Grey had been, 
of course, the partner by whose judgment 
any question of importance must ultimately 








|| be decided ; 


and, though Mr. Barry had 
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been sent to Nice, the Scarborough pro- J 


perty was especially in Mr. Grey’s branch. 


He had been loud in declaring the iniquity y 
of his client, but had altogether made up }} 
his mind that the iniquity had been prac- | 


tised ; and all the clerks in the office had 
gone with him, trusting to his great§ 
character for sober sagacity. And Mr. 
Grey was not a man who would easily be 
put out of his high position. The respect! 
generally felt for him was too high; and 


he carried himself before his partner and | 
clerks too powerfully to lose at once his fj 
But Mr. Barry, when he heard | 
the new story, looked at his own favourite \, 


prestige. 


clerk and almost winked an eye ; and when 


he came to discuss the matter with Mr. } 


Grey, he declined even to pretend to be 
led at once by Mr. Grey’s opinion. “A 
gentleman who has been so very clever on 
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one occasion may be very clever on another.” 
That had been his argument. Mr. Grey’s 


reply had simply been to the effect that % 


you cannot twice catch an old bird with | 
chaff. 
think, in discussing the matter with the} 
favourite clerk, that the older the bird 
became the more often could he be caught § 
with chaff. 


Mr. Grey in these days was very un- |: 


happy, — not made so simply by the 


iniquity of his client, but by the insight | 


which he got into his partner’s aptitude 
for business. He began to have his doubts 
about Mr. Barry. Mr. Barry was tending 
towards sharp practice. Mr. Barry was 
beginning to love his clients,—not, with a 
proper attorney’s affection, as his children, § 
but as sheep to be shorn. With Mr. Grey | 


the bills had gone out and had been paid } 


no doubt, and the money had in some | 
shape found its way into Mr. Grey’s{ 


pockets. But he had never looked at thetwo | 


things together. Mr. Barry seemed to be 












Mr. Barry seemed, however, to }f 
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thinking of the wool as every client came, 
or was dismissed. Mr. Grey, as he thought 
of these things, began to fancy that his own 
style of business was becoming antiquated. 
He had said good words of Mr. Barry to 
his daughter, but just at this period his 
faith both in himself and in his partner 
began to fail. His partner was becoming 
too strong for him, and he felt that he was 
failing. Things were changed ; and he did 
not love his business as he usedtodo. He 


had fancies, and he knew that he had 


fancies, and that fancies were not good for 
an attorney. When he saw what was in 
Mr. Barry’s mind as to this new story from 
Tretton, he became convinced that Dolly 
was right. Dolly was not fit, he thought, 
to be Mr. Barry’s wife. She might have 
been the wife of such another as himself, 
had the partner been such another. But 
it was not probable that any partner should 
have been such as he was. “ Old times 
are changed,” he said to himself; “old 
manners gone.” Then he determined that 
he would put his house in order, and 
leave the firm. A man cannot leave his 
work for ever without some touch of 
melancholy. 

But it was necessary that someone 
should go to Rummelsburg and find what 
could be learned there. Mr. Grey had 
sworn that he would have nothing to do 
with the new story, as soon as the new 
story had been told to him; but it soon 
became apparent to him that he must 
have to do with it. As soon as the 
breath should be out of the old squire’s 
body, some one must take possession 
of Tretton, and Mountjoy would be 
left in the house. In accordance with 
Mr. Grey’s theory, Augustus would be 
the proper possessor. Augustus no doubt 
would go down and claim the ownership,— 
unless the matter could be decided to the 
satisfaction of them both beforehand. 
Mr. Grey thought that there was little 
hope of such satisfaction ; but it would of 
course be for him or his firm to see what 
could be done. “ That I should ever have 
got such a piece of business!” he said to 
himself. But it was at last settled among 
them that Mr. Barry should go to 
Rummelsburg. He had made the enquiry 
at Nice, and he would go on with it at 
Rummelsburg. Mr. Barry started, with 
Mr. Quaverdale, of St. John’s, the gentle- 
man whom Harry Annesley had consulted 
as to the practicability of his earning 
money by writing for the press, Mr. 
Quaverdale was supposed to be a German 





scholar, and therefore had his expenses 
paid for him, with some bonus for his 
time. 

A conversation between Mr. Barry and 
Mr. Quaverdale, which took place on their 
way home, shall be given, as it will be best 
to describe the result of their enquiry. 
This enquiry had been conducted by Mr. 
Barry’s intelligence, but had owed so much 
to Mr. Quaverdale’s extensive knowledge 
of languages, that the two gentlemen may 
be said, as they came home, to be equally 
well instructed in the affairs of Mr. Scar- 
borough’s property. 

“ He has been too many for the gover- 
nor,” said Barry. Mr. Barry’s governor 
was Mr. Grey. 

“Tt seems to me that Mr. Scarborough 
is a gentleman who is apt to be too many 
for most men.” 

“The sharpest fellow I ever came 
across, either in the way of a cheat or in 
any other walk of life. If he wanted any- 
one else to have the property, he’d come 
out with something to show that the entail 
itself was all moonshine.” 

“But when he married again at Nice, 
he couldn’t have quarrelled with his eldest 
son already. The child was not above 
four or five months old.” This came from 
Quaverdale. 

‘* It’s my impression,” said Barry, “ that 
it was then his intention to divide the 
property, and that this was done as a 
kind of protest against primogeniture. 
Then he found that that would fail,—that 
if he came to explain the whole matter to 
his sons, they would not consent to be 
guided by him, and to accept a division. 
From what I have seen of both of them, 
they are bad to guide after that fashion. 
Then Mountjoy got frightfully into the 
hands of the money-lenders, and, in order 
to do them, it became necessary that the 
whole property should go to Augustus.” 

‘‘They must look upon him as a nice 
sort of old man,” said Quaverdale. 

“Rather! But they have never got at 
him to speak a bit of their mind to him. 
Andthen howcleverhe was in getting round 
his own younger son! ‘The property got 
into such acondition that there was money 
enough to pay the Jews the money they 
had really lent. Augustus, who was never 
quite sure of his father, thought it would 
be best to disarm them ; and he consented 
to pay them, getting back all their bonds. 
But he was very uncivil to the squire,— 
told him that the sooner he died the 
better, or something of that sort ;—and 
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then the squire immediately turned round 
and sprang this Rummelsburg marriage 
upon us, and has left every stick about the 
place to Mountjoy. It must all go to 
Mountjoy,—every acre, every horse, every 
bed, and every book.” 

“And these, in twelve months’ time, 
will have been divided among the card- 
players of the metropolis,” said Quaver- 
dale. 

‘‘ We've got nothing to do with that. 
If ever a man did have a lesson he has 
had it. If he chose to take it, no man 
would ever have been saved in so miracu- 
lous a manner. But there can be no 
doubt that John Scarborough and Ada 
Sneyd were married at Rummelsburg, and 
that it will be found to be impossible to 
unmarry them.” 

“Old Mrs. Sneyd, the lady’s mother, 
was then present,” said Quaverdale. 

“‘ Not a doubt about it,—and that Fritz 
Deutchmann was present at the marriage. 
I almost think that we ought to have 
brought him away with us. It would have 
cost a couple of hundred pounds, but the 
estate can bear that. We can have him 
by sending for him if we should want it.” 
Then, after many more words on the 
same subject and to the same effect, Mr. 
sarry went on to give his own private 
opinions. ‘In fact, the only blemish in 
old Scarborough’s plans was this ;—that 
the Rummelsburg marriage was sure to 
come out sooner or later.” 

“Do you think so? Fritz Deutchmann 
is the only one of the party alive, and it’s 
not probable that he would ever have 
heard of Tretton.” 

“These things always do come out, 
But it does not signify now. And the 
world will know how godless and repro- 
bate old Scarborough has been; but that 
will not interfere with Mountjoy’s legiti- 
macy. And the world has pretty well 
understood already that the old man has 
cared nothing for God or man. It was 
bad enough according to the other story 
that he should have kept Augustus so 
long in the dark, and determined to give 
it all to a bastard by means of a plot and 
afraud. ‘The world has got used to that. 
The world will simply be amused by this 
other turn, And as the world generally 
is not very fond of Augustus Scarborough, 
and entertains a sort of good-natured pity 
Jor Mountjoy, the first marriage will be 
easily accepted.” 

“ There'll be a lawsuit, I suppose,” said 
Quaverdale, 





“*T don’t see that they’ll have a leg to 
stand on. When the old man dies the 
property will be exactly as it would have 
been. This latter intended fraud in favour 
of Augustus will be understood as having 
been old Scarborough’s farce. The Jews 
are the party who have really suffered.” 

“ And Augustus ?” 

“ He will have lost nothing to which he 
was by law entitled. His father might of 
course make what will he pleased. If 
Augustus was uncivil to his father, his 
father could of course alter his will. The 
world would see all that. But the world 
will be inclined to say that these poor money- 
lenders have been awfully swindled.” 

‘*The world won’t pity them.” 

“I’m not sosure. It’sa hard case to get 
hold of alot of men and force them to lend 
you a hundred thousand pounds without 
security and withoutinterest. That’s what 
has been done in this case.” 

“They'll have no means of recovering 
anything.” 

“ Notashilling. The wonder is that they 
should have got the hundred thousand 
pounds. They never would have had it 
unless the squire had wished to pave the 
way back for Mountjoy. And then he 
made Augustus do it for him ! In my mind 
he has been so clever that he ought to be 
forgiven all his rascality. There has been, 
too, no punishment for him, and no proba- 
bility of punishment. He has done nothing 
for which the law can touch him. He has 
proposed to cheat people, but before he 
would have cheated them he might be 
dead. The money-lenders will have been 
swindled awfully, but they have never had 
any ground of tangible complaint against 
him. ‘Who are you?’ he has said; ‘I 
don’t know you.’ They alleged that they 
had lent their money to his eldest son. 
‘That’s as you thought,’ he replied. ‘I 
ain’t bound to come and tell you all the 
family arrangements about my marriage !’ 
If you look at it all round it was uncom- 
monly well done.” 

When Mr. Barry got back he found that 
it was generally admitted at the ehambers 
that the business had been well done. 
Everybody was prepared to allow that Mr. 
Scarborough had not left a screw loose in 
the arrangement—though he was this 
moment on his death-bed, and had been 
under surgical tortures and operations, 
and, in fact, slowly dying during the 
whole period that he had been thus 
busy. Everyone concerned in the matter 
seemed to admire Mr. Scarborough, except 
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Mr. Grey, whose anger, either with himself 
or his client, became the stronger, the 
louder grew the admiration of the world. 

A couple of barristers very learned in 
the law were consulted, and they gave it 
as their opinion that from the evidence as 
shown to them there could be no doybt 
but that Mountjoy was legitimate. There 
was no reason in the least for doubting it, 
but for that strange episode which had 
occurred when, in order to get the better 
of the law, Mr. Scarborough had declared 
that at the time of Mountjoy’s birth he 
had not been married. They went on to 
declare that on the squire’s death the 
Rummelsburg marriage must of course 
have been discovered, and had given it as 
their opinion that the squire had never 
dreamed of doing so great an injustice 
either to his elder or his younger son. He 
had simply desired, as they thought, to 
cheat the money-lenders, and had cheated 
them beautifully. That Mr. Tyrrwhit 
should have been so very soft was a 
marvel to them; but it only showed how 
very foolish a sharp man of the world 
might be when he encountered one 
sharper. 

And Augustus, through an attorney 
acting on his own behalf, consulted two 
other barristers,—whose joint opinion was 
not forthcoming quite at once, but may 
here be stated. Augustus was declared 
by them to have received at his father’s 
hands a most irreparable injury, to such 
an extent that an action for damages 
would in their opinion lie. He had by 
accepting his father’s first story altered the 
whole course of his life, abandoned his 
profession, and even paid large sums of 
money out of his own pocket for the 
maintenance of his elder brother. A jury 
would probably award him some very con- 
siderable sum,—if a jury could get hold of 
his father while still living. No doubt the 
furniture and other property would remain, 
and might be held to be liable for the 
present owner’s laches. But these two 
learned lawyers did not think that an 
action could be taken with any probability 
of success against the eldest son, with 
reference to his tables and chairs, when the 
Tretton estates should have become his. 
As these learned lawyers had learned that 
old Mr. Scarborough was. at this moment 
almost in articulo mortis, would it not be 
better that Augustus should apply to his 
elder brother to make him such compensa- 
tion as the peculiarities of the case would 
demand? But as this opinion did not 





reach Augustus till his father was dead, the 
first alternative proposed was of no use. 

“T suppose, sir, we had better com- 
municate with Mr. Scarborough,” Mr. 
Barry said to his partner, on his return. 

* Not in my name,” Mr. Grey replied ; 
“T’ve put Mr. Scarborough in such a state 
that he is not allowed to see any business 
letter. Sir William Brodrick is there 
now.” But communications. were made 
both to Mountjoy and to Augustus. There 
was nothing for Mountjoy to do; his case 
was in Mr. Barry’s hands, nor could he 
take any steps till something should be 
done to oust him from Tretton. Augustus, 
however, immediately went to work and 
employed his counsel, learned in the law. 

“You will do something, I suppose, for 
poor Gus?” the old man said to his son 
one morning. It was the last morning on 
which he was destined to awake in the 
world, and he had been told by Sir 
William and by Mr. Merton that it would 
probably be so. But death for him had no 
terror. Life to him, for many weeks past, 
had been so laden with pain as to make him 
look forward to a release from it with 
hope. But the business of life had pressed 
so hard upon him as to make him feel that 
he could not tell what had been accom- 
plished. The adjustment of such a property 
as Tretton required, he thought, his 
presence, and, till it had been adjusted, he 
clung to life with a pertinacity which had 
seemed to be oppressive. Now Mountjoy’s 
debts had been paid, and Mountjoy could 
be left a bit happier. But there had come 
latterly a claim upon him equally strong— 
that he should wreak his vengeance upon 
Augustus. Had Augustus abused him for 
keeping him in the dark so long, he would 
have borne it patiently. He had expected 
as much. But his son had ridiculed him, 
laughed at him, made nothing of hin, 
and had at last told him to die out of 
the way. He would, at any rate, do some- 
thing before he died. 

He had had his revenge, very bitter of 
its kind. Augustus should be made to 
feel that he had not been ridiculous—not 
to be laughed at in his last days. He had 
ruined his son, inevitably ruined him, and 
was about to leave him penniless upon 
the earth. But now, in his last momerts, 
in his very last, there came upon him 
some feeling of pity, and, in speaking of 
his son, he once more called him ‘‘ Gus.” 

**T don’t know how it will all be, sir; 
but if the property is to be mine——” 

“Tt will be yours ; it must be yours.” 
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“Then I will do anything for him that 
he will accept.” 

“Do not let him starve, or have to earn 
his bread.” 

“ Say what you wish, sir, and it shall be 
done, as far as I can do it.” 

‘‘ Make an offer to him of some income, 
and settle it on him. Do it at once.” The 
old man, as he said this, was thinking 
probably of the great danger that all 
Tretton might before long have been made 
to vanish, ‘ And, Mountjoy——” 

“ Sir.” 

“You have gambled surely enough for 
amusement. With such a property as this 
in your hands, gambling becomes very 
serious,” 

They were the last words—the last 
intelligible words — which the old man 
spoke. He died with his left hand on his 
son’s neck, and Merton and his sister by 
his side. 

He had contrived in spite of his great 
faults to create a respect in the minds of 
those around him which is itself a great 
element of love. But there was something 
in his manner which told of love for others. 
He was one who could hate to distraction, 
and on whom no bonds of blood would 
operate to mitigate his hatred. He would 
persevere to injure with a terrible persis- 
tency. But yet in every phase of his 
life he had been actuated by love for others. 
He had never been selfish, thinking-always 
of others rather than of himself. Supremely 
indifferent he had been to the opinion of 
the world around him, but he had never 
run counter to his own conscience. For 
the conventionalities of the law he enter- 
tained a supreme contempt, but he did 
wish so to arrange matters with which he 
was himself concerned as to do what 
justice demanded. Whether he succeeded 
in the last year of his life the reader may 
judge. But certainly the three persons 
who were assembled around his death-bed 
did respect him, and had been made to love 
him by what he had done: 

Merton wrote the next morning to his 
friend Henry Annesley respecting the 
scene. ‘The poor old boy has gone at 
last, and in spite of all his faults I feel as 
though I had lost an old friend. To me 
he has been most kind, and did I not know 
of all his sins I should say that he had 
been always loyal and always charitable. 
Mr. Grey condemns him, and all the world 
must condemn him. One cannot make an 
apology for him without being ready to 
throw all truth and all morality to the 





dogs. Butif you can imagine for yourself 
a state of things in which neither truth 
nor morality shall be thought essential, 
then old Mr. Scarborough would be your 
hero. He was the bravest man I ever knew. 
He was ready to look all opposition in the 
face, and prepared to bear it down. And 
whatever he did he did with the view of 
accomplishing what he thought to be right 
for other people.” 





FIRE FOUNTAINS. 

Miss GoORDON-CUMMING is as inde- 
fatigable in bookmaking as she is in 
travelling. Barely a year ago we 
wandered with her in a French man-of- 
war among the Summer Isles of Eden* 
of the South Pacific, winding up with a 
long sojourn amid the luxuriant verdure of 
Tahiti. This year she gives us two volumes 
about the Sandwich Isles, with their king, 
their dowager Queen Emma, their little 
mimicry of European institutions, their 
bishop, their cathedral that can’t get itself 
built, their fast decaying population, and 
above all the big volcanoes of Hawaii. 

How she got there shows her pluck and 
determination. She waited six months for 
a ship from Tahiti to Hawaii. Failing this 
she went in the little mail-packet of one 
hundred and sixty tons to San Francisco, 
having the mortification of being carried by 
contrary winds close to Niihau, one of the 
Sandwich group, peculiarly interesting to 
her because colonised by a Scotch family 
from New Zealand, and not being allowed 
to land, so much was her Danish captain 
in fear of French Government red-tape. 
While at San Francisco she used the time 
in seeing the Yosemite Valley, and making 
a little excursion across to Canton, Pekin, 
and Nagasaki, throwing in the ascent of 
Fuji-Yama as a matter of course, and 
returning to “ Frisco” in time to witness 
the triumphal entry of General Grant. 
After a week’s rest she was once more 
on the broad Pacific steaming away to 
Honolulu. 

After the longest voyage Miss Gordon- 
Cumming is always ready to begin a long 
letter describing the first look of the new 
lands she has come to. In the Sandwich 
group this first look is not inviting. One 
lava-lump is much like another, except in 
colour. The bare red and brown rocks 








*ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, Vol. 29 
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remind her of Aden, of all places in the 
world. When you get on shore things 
look greener. Most of the tropical plants 
and fruits have been brought and flourish 
wonderfully in the volcanic soil. The 
sugar-cane, especially, is making the 
fortunes of scores of planters. But from 
the sea everything looks pale and bare 
compared with the luxuriant beauty of the 
Society Isles. There is no difference of 
climate to account for this. The one group 
is just twenty degrees south, the other 
twenty degrees north of the line. Yet not 
onlyis the dingy brown coral reef off Hawaii 
“as uninviting as anything of the nature 
of a reef can be,” a strange contrast to the 
vision of delight formed by the wonderful 
blending of violet and emerald and gold in 
the Tahiti reef, but the very fish are less 
brilliantly coloured. ‘Gay, indeed, as 
compared with those of the Atlantic, but 
pale and wanting the gorgeous scarlet and 
cobalt and green of the South Pacific 
fishes,” 

In one thing the natives agree: they 
both delight in eating live fish, and are 
unable to see wherein it is worse than 
swallowing live oysters. One does not 
think of the cuttle-fish as a dainty, though 
they are to be seen along with sea urchins 
and other quaint creatures in Italian fish- 
markets; but the Hawaiians take their 
cuttle-fish raw, and those who have tasted 
both say that it is better that way than the 
best oysters. Miss Gordon-Cumming tells 
an ugly story of a lady of the old school who 
tried one a little too big—of the size that 
we call octopus. The creature showed fight, 
first deluging her face and neck with the 
contents of its ink-bag, then twining in 
her long hair the feelers which she had not 
yet devoured. But this dainty feeder was 
not discouraged, and while battling with 
her prey went on eating in a way that 
Victor Hugo’s man in his death-struggle 
with the pieuvre would have done well to 
imitate. 

In some of the arts of life the Hawai- 
ians excel the people of Tahiti. For 
instance, both are good at feather-work, 
but that of the Hawaiians is far the 
better and more artistic, though in Tahiti 
itis used to dress up the gods, while in 
the Sandwich group it is the chiefs who 
wear feather garments. You may have 
noticed the helmets of red and yellow 
in the British Museum; you might 
think they were of old moth- eaten 
flannel, but they are of feathers, each 
separately fastened into a loop of fine 





string, and fixed on a lining of delicate 
basket-work strong enough to resist a 
good stout blow. They look like the 
helmets of our old Horse Guards, or those 
one sees in pictures of Greek warriors. Is 
this graceful shape an invention of some 
native, or did Spaniards trade here in the 
old, old days, and were the imitative 
islanders incited to copy their casques 1? 
But then, as far as my knowledge goes, 
this helmet with the curved over-arching 
crest was never worn by Spaniard, nor by 
anyone except the old Greek and the 
English Horse Guard of two generations 
ago. The Spaniard might account for the 
feather cloak ; but I don’t think he can 
be made answerable for the helmet. I 
must leave the question among several 
others to which I have waited half a life to 
find answers. 

What a cloak must be that of Kameha- 
meha the Great, still worn at coronations, 
and kept by the king’s sister as mistress 
of the robes—eleven feet wide and five 
feet long, one sheet of lustrous gold, 
made wholly of the sharp-pointed ‘royal 
feather,” of which each Oo or royal 
bird has only two, one under each of 
its black wings. It takes a thousand 
feathers to make a lei or _ necklace 
—a poor affair, looking like frayed-out 
silk. Think how many must have been 
required for the royal cloak. And this 
really great king ordered the birds to be 
set free as soon as the feathers had been 
plucked (they were caught on poles, baited 
and smeared with bird-lime). He wished to 
save the breed, which seems dying out like 
the natives themselves, and like the sandal- 
wood—-so plentiful till just lately—and even 
the cocoa-palms and few stunted bread- 
fruits, which to Miss Gorden-Cumming, 
seemed universally smitten with disease, 
like the very rocks which are crumbling down 
faster, Miss Gorden-Cumming thinks, than 
wind and sun and rain ought to make them. 
Five for six shillings is the market-price of 
these feathers, so no crown-jewel was ever 
more costly than Kamehameha’s cloak. 
There were others; but of these several 
were given to foreigners (who cared little 
for them) to be presented to their 
sovereigns ; one, a square of six feet, was 
buried with the poor young king, Lunalilo. 
“He is the last of our race,” said his 
weeping father. “It is his.” Its money 
worth was about twenty thousand pounds. 

It has been a sad thing for these 
islands to be on one of the world’s 
highways. The people don’t make any- 
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thing now, they buy American and 
European rubbish. Will it be so in 
Japan? Is the mission of modern civili- 
sation to go round the world vulgarising 
and making all things alike, till human 
nature, sickened at the mean and monoto- 
nous ugliness, seeks refuge in the vagaries 
of estheticism? Miss Gordon-Cumming 
mourns over the “ whale-tooth necklaces,” 
hair chains of a hundred or more of the 
very finest braids of human hair, with a 
hook-shaped ornament hanging from them. 
In Captain Cook’s day, not one hundred 
years ago, these were common wear, and 
now they are rare in museums, and what 
the hook or crescent symbolises is only 
matter of conjecture. 

One of Miss Gordon-Cumming’s strangest 
experiences was on a little Hawaiian 
packet plying from Honolulu to Hilo 
Bay, on the way to the great volcano 
of Kilauea. The little craft was crowded 
with native passengers, all hopelessly 
sick, yet eating ravenously of poi (the 
sour adhesive paste of pounded taro root, 
eaten by putting in the finger and drawing 
it out with a dexterous twirl), of raw fish, 
roast pig, ditto dog, dried octopus, taro 
baked whole (‘‘kalo” the Hawaiians pro- 
nounce it), and sweetmeats and wonder- 
fully oily puddings in leaf wrappers. How 
they managed to sing as well as eat, it is hard 
to tell; perhaps they were not so sick as 
Miss Gordon-Cumming thought. 

Hawaii, wholly volcanic, looks like a 
vast fortress ninety miles long, built up 
by the fire genii. Yet, dreary as it 
seems from the sea, it is really full of 
green pastures on which feed wild cattle, 
descendants of those brought in by 
Vancouver, and owned by ranchmen, 
to the tune of ten or fifteen thousand 
head apiece, on runs of twenty miles long. 
By-and-by, when the native is clean gone, 
and the rest of the world too thickly 
peopled, we shall have some Yankee specu- 
lator buying up Hawaii and turning it into 
a deer forest. Deer have been turned 
out on the neighbouring isle of Mauna 
Loa, and are doing well; and I am afraid 
the native must go. 

Like all travellers, Miss Gordon-Cum- 
ming has a good deal to say about eating. 


‘A poi feast, served by men in blue shirts, 


white trousers, and necklaces of yellow 
flowers, and damsels in blue sacques and 
yellow flower leis (necklaces), begins with 
a lump of meat wrapped in taro tops (like 
very delicate spinach), Then come slices of 
cooked taro and other vegetables, and then 





to every pair of guests a bowl of the pink 
poi, bowls of water for hand-washing being 
placed at intervals, These are necessary ; 
for, at best, poi is as difficult to manage 
as treacle. You dip in your finger, give 
it a twirl, and then suck; and there is 
really nothing to annoy the most sensitive 
in the fact that two fingers go into the 
same bowl, for the stuff is so sticky it 
forms a complete envelope, and no particle 
that has touched one finger can ever 
escape back into the general mass. Possi- 
bly, if you are at a place where they do 
things in old-fashioned style, the meat is 
dog; for dog, fed on vegetables, is 
accounted more delicate than pork or kid ; 
in old times every tenant had to rear a 
fixed number of dogs for his landlord’s 
larder. On occasion of a royal visit we 
are told the piéce de résistance was four 
hundred baked dogs, cut up—knives being 
non-existent — with sharp-edged bits of 
newly-split bamboo. 

But there is so much in Miss Gordon- 
Cumming’s book that I must confine myself 
to the volcanic part. Strange that a small 
island should have the biggest volcanoes in 
the world, with craters which must look as 
imposing from the moon as those of the 
lunar volcanoes do to us. 

Having no water on the moon, they can 
have no tidal-waves, an awkward form of 
volcanic action by which these isles are 
visited every now and then. One of these 
was connected with the terrible earthquake 
at Iquique in Peru, in May, 1877. They 
say that that wave did the eight thousand 
miles of sea at the rate of four hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, but I think there 
must be something wrong in the calcula- 
tion. Forty years before happened the 
most terrible visitation on record. Just as 
at the old Lisbon earthquake the churches 
were crowded, so at Hilo ten thousand 
people had gathered for religious instruc- 
tion. They had been at it all day, and 
were resting on the beach. It wasa lovely 
evening, calm and sunny. Somebody 
noticed that Kilauea had been rather 
furious the night before; but that was 
Kilauea’s normal state. Suddenly the sea 
retreated ; and the people, thinking it fun, 
ran down, picking up the stranded fish 
as they went; but all of a sudden a wave 
twenty feet high came rushing in at eight 
miles an hour, and dashing over the village 
broke with a noise which, one of the mis- 
sionaries said, was as if a mountain had 
fallen on the beach, Everybody on the 
beach was swept out to sea; many even 
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of these amphibious people were drowned ; 
many more would have sunk exhausted, 
but that a whaler, anchored in the bay, 
was able to save some. 

No wonder sea-waves and any other force 
of disturbance should be frequent where 
craters twenty-five miles in circumference 
are found in mountains fourteen thousand 
feet high. Down one of these, called Hale- 
maumau, the “ house of everlasting burn- 
ing,” you can walk and see the working of 
the central fire visibly displayed before you. 
“ Billows of molten lava,” “ tossing fire- 
spray,” “fiery rivers,” “a Mississippi of 
molten fire,” are some of Miss Gordon- 
Cumming’s phrases. The gentle slope up 
the mountain side is like a fire-glacier 
broken in crevasses, through which the un- 
cooled and still moving lava mass is seen, 
just as down a moulin on the mer de glace 
you see the river rushing by underneath. 
Yet, wherever the soil has begun to decom- 
pose, a crop at once begins to spring up, 
either of candle-nut with silvery leaves, or 
of mountain taro, or of the ohelo, a sort 
of flame-coloured whortleberry, sacred, 
because of its colour, to the goddess of the 
volcano, This terrible goddess Pélé, with 
a host of cousins and aunts, bears sway 
among the fires, and has still such a hold 
on the people, that the very day Miss 
Gordon-Cumming visited the big crater 
of Kilauea her guide picked up three and 
a half dollars which had been flung in— 
but not quite far enough—by a party that 
had been there in the morning. The 
staple offerings used to be whole hogs; 
which, when the eruption threatened to be 
very destructive, were thrown in by the 
dozen. In the great outbreak of 1800, when 
a bay was filled up, and a headland four 
miles long formed by the lava, nothing 
could stop the flow till Kamehameha the 
Great made a solemn pilgrimage to the 
top, and in presence of his chiefs and 
priests cut off his own sacred hair and 
flung it into the torrent. In 1881, a 
good many Christians showed that their 
Christianity was not proof against Pélé’s 
terrors. One old man, Keoni Holo (John 
Hall), owned about twelve acres near Hilo, 
and had turned them into a productive 
garden. When the flood came down he 
stood before it, offering his pet pig, throw- 
ing in chickens, fruit, a lock of his hair, 
and piteously appealing to the goddess. All 
in vain, the tide of fire came on, and rolled 
over taro patch, orchard, and homestead, 
leaving instead a burning floor of coiled 
and twisted lava. 





It must have been sad to stand by and 
see aforest burnt up like so many matches, 
and another with the trees snapped off 
at the surface of the fire-flood, the portion 
embedded in the lava being burned to 
dust, and leaving a series of pock-marks 
on the hardened surface. Miss Gordon- 
Cumming felt special pity for the lovely 
bird’s-nest and other ferns; her eruption, 
however, must have been child’s play com- 
pared with that of which she heard from Mr. 
Cave, one of the missionaries. One night in 
1852, it seemed as if a solitary star was 
shining on the side of Mauna Loa, at a 
spot afterwards found to be four thousand 
feet below the summit. After the second 
evening it seemed to die away, but soon 
burst out again with amazing splendour, 
no longer a star, but a column of fire, 
seven hundred feet high by angular 
measurement, and from two to three 
hundred broad, which was visible a 
hundred miles off, and the ashes and 
charred leaves from which covered the 
decks of approaching ships. The lava 
stream was visible thirty miles off; and in 
twenty days there had been thrown up a 
cone a mile round at the base, and four 
hundred feet high, which is standing to 
this day. The weird beauty of the colour- 
changes was something past belief. Issu- 
ing white-hot from the crater, the lava 
changed first to light, then to deep red, 
then to glossy grey, with shining black 
patches, every tint intermingled in con 
stant movement, and a very cataract of 
sparks falling from the fire-pillar. In 
1855 there was a yet greater eruption, from 
which the town of Hilo narrowly escaped. 
One strange episode was when a cataract 
of lava poured over a precipice into 
a very deep rock-basin, in which a big ship 
might have floated. The water was all 
driven off in steam, the basin filled up, and 
the precipice changed into a gently sloping 
plane. Months after it was a hideous 
sight to see this lava-stream about fifty 
miles from its source, sluggishly twisting 
about in vast coils, whose lustrous metallic 
surface was seamed with red, showing the 
uncooled stream below, while every now 
and then the glistening crust which hung 
over this fire-stream caved in just as “cat’s- 
ice” breaks and shows the water under- 
neath it, 

In 1868, by way of a change, there 
was a ten days’ earthquake, “the trees 
thrashing as if torn by a mighty wind, 
the people sitting on the ground, bracing 
with hands and feet to keep from rolling 
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over.” Along with this was a land- 
slip and a mud-eruption which, going 
at the rate of a mile a minute, buried 
thirty-one human beings, and nearly one 
thousand cattle and goats. Of course 
there was an earthquake-wave which swept 
away a few hundred houses along the 
coast, and the tale of horrors was com- 
pleted by a jet of fire which, four days 
after the earthquake began, shot up crim- 
son lava and red-hot rocks to a height 
of five or six hundred feet. From this 
poured down a flood, fluid as water and 
blood-red, which tossed and roared like 
the rapids of Niagara, throwing off streams 
in various directions, and the main body, 
nearly a mile wide, falling over a preci- 
pice five hundred feet high. 

At the foot of this lay a grassy plain, 
round which the flood divided, rolling on 
to the sea, and imprisoning a number of 
cattle, which were driven mad with thirst, 
heat, and smoke. Another branch poured 
right on to a house in which seven people 
were asleep ; when they woke next morn- 
ing they found themselves in an island of 
about half an acre, the stream having 
parted some hundred yards above the 
house, and reunited just below. They 
were imprisoned ten days, nearly dying of 
hunger and thirst, and constantly on the 
watch to turn aside small lava streams 
which crept like fiery snakes right under 
their grass hut. When they were rescued, 
“What did you do?” someone asked. 
* Na pule nui maheu” (we prayed much) 
they replied. This eruption destroyed four 
thousand acres of the best land in the 
island, besides a vast tract of unimproved 
land. 

Nine years after the chief feature of the 
eruption was submarine ; flames burst up 
through the sea, and jets of steam. A 
ship thought they were signals of distress, 
and coming to help was rewarded by a 
boatload of fine fish ready cooked. The 
accompaniment to this was a volume of 
smoke, sixteen thousand feet high, darken- 
ing the heavens by day for one hundred 
square miles, and at night so radiant that 
the whole island shone red. 

Of course all the group is volcanic ; but 
in some of the isles the fires seem wholly 
extinct. In Maui, for instance, the tradi- 
tion is that more than two thousand years 
ago some mighty outburst blew off the 
entire top of the mountain Haleakala 
(home of the sun) as the steam blows 
the lid off a kettle, leaving a crater, 
“a cyclopean pie dish,” nearly thirty 





miles round, two thousand feet deep, ten 
thousand feet above the sea level, full 
of cones, some of them seven hundred feet 
high, and blessed with a couple of springs 
of fresh water. Here and there in this 
crater grows the mysterious plant called 
“the silver sword,” built up cabbage 
fashion of layers of leaves that seem like 
frosted silver, and bearing a blossom like 
a purple sunflower. This will soon be 
extinct, for a San Francisco company, with 
a German manager, is taking this rich lava 
soil in hand, and, thanks to the springs, 
hopes soon to make it a vast sugar-field. 
Miss Gordon-Cumming managed, in spite of 
a thick white mist, to make a good sketch 
of this crater, and afterwards her picture 
reminded her, as it will remind her readers, 
of the craters we see in photographs of the 
moon, only some of them are over one 
hundred and twenty miles across, and— 
there being no lunar atmosphere—can 
never grow either “silver swords” or 
sugar-cane. 

You must go to the book itself, if you 
want more about fire-floods and lava- 
streams over which dance lights of deepest 
red, mingled with blue, green, and white, 
the roar being like that of heavy artillery. 
The strangest thing is that, in the eruption 
of 1881, just when it seemed as if nothing 
could save Hilo, and the Chinamen, having 
burnt all their joss-sticks to the fire demon, 
came in a body to church, to test the 
power of the Christian’s God, while all 
sects joined in a grand day of humiliation, 
at the very hour of evening service the 
flood, which had been pouring on for nine 
months, suddenly ceased, and did not 
advance a foot further. 

Miss Gordon-Cumming’s book is not all 
voleanoes. She tells very graphically 
how the islands were Christianised, and 
what terrible difficulties the missionaries 
had to overcome from those who ought 
to have been their helpers. English 
and American whalers had made of these 
ill-fated islands a sort of marine Ratcliff 
Highway, or New York Bowery. Having 
been Edens, they became dens of drunken- 
ness and foul vice; and Jack, foreseeing 
that Miss Kahekili baptised as Sister 
Katherine would not be such an easy 
victim to his fascinations, and that Kaeo 
become Brother Charles would not be 
ready to provide unlimited taro-spirit 
in exchange for gunpowder, tried all 
he could to bring the missions into dis- 
credit. He, the Devil’s missionary, who had 
been filling the isles with debauchery and 
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disease, actually laid the outbreaks of sick- 
ness, which were due to the life of which 
he had set the example, to the charge 
of the white prayer-men ; and when this 
would not do, he actually tried to subvert by 
force the good order which the missionaries 
were bringing about. And in this he was, 
shameful to tell, abetted by white men in 
authority. 

Perhaps the ugliest caricature of “modern 
progress and civilisation” which the world 
has ever seen, is the story of the French 
and English bullying the poor native con- 
verts, to try to force them back into license 
and drunkenness, and vying with each 
other in browbeating the king and chiefs, 
while the sailors ruined the morals of the 
people, and the compulsory abolition of 
spirit-dues flooded the land with cheap 
liquor. Happily not all whites were 
equally bad. In the old sinful reaction 
against good in 1829, Captain Jones 
of the Peacock, and Captain Finch cf 
the Vincennes, both American war-ship3, 
exerted themselves against the evil-doers. 
Finch brought a message from the Presi- 
dent to the king; and owing to his 
moral support, scoundrel Charlton had to 
pay the fine which had been laid on him 
for riot and law-breaking. There were 
other relapses, all traceable to “ white 
devils.” When the young king, for in- 
stance, who had sworn against all kinds of 
strong drink, was invited to a feast on ship- 
board, he resisted all the known drinks, 
pleading his vow. At last they brought 
out cherry-brandy,and persuaded him it was 
@ non-intoxicant. He became mad-drunk, 
and in company with his white friends 
began a wild orgie, in which, unhappily, 
he carried the great mass of his people 
with him. 

By-and-by they got ashamed of them- 
selves; and in 1842, political troubles 
having been added to the moral, the 
French and English consuls combining to 
set the king at defiance, Commodore Kear- 
ney of the States, and our own Admiral 
Thomas, came and set things right; and, 
at last, Charlton got his dismissal from the 
home government. 

I don’t think any one who reads Miss 
Gordon-Cumming will laugh at missionaries 
any more. She is quite alive to the weak- 
nesses of these good folks; but one can for- 
give a great deal in men and women who go 
with their lives in their hand, and the result 
of whose labour is that, whereas of old 
a coaster would find village after village 
drunk with the rum left by the last coaster 





that went by, the remnant, which this flood 
of immorality poured in on them by the 
whites has left, is now at least as well- 
behaved as English people. 

It is an ugly story, the influence of white 
“culture” on this poor race which deserved 
a better fate. 

Miss Gordon-Cumming tells of other 
things: of Queen Emma and her rival King 
Kalakua, both of whom have been great 
travellers, the latter, in fact, having 
seen almost every crowned head from 
the Pope to the Mikado. The present 
hope of the realm is a little girl, 
twice crossed with white blood; to the 
original strain of sailor Young, Queen 
Emma’s grandfather, being added that of 
her father, the Hon. A. 8. Cleghorn, hus- 
band of Princess Like Like (nobility in 
these isles follows the female line). She 
has as many names as a German Serene 
Highness, beginning with Victoria and 
ending with Lapa, lapa. 

There is plenty more in these two 
volumes; the account, for instance, of 
how a fussy Scotch Episcopal consul 
managed to make the King and Queen 
ashamed of the good old chapel which 
had stood a bulwark in those trying 
times against “ white devils,” and to get 
over a bishop and thereby cause a lot 
of heart-burning. In fact there is every- 
thing in these books, even an account of 
the Leper island (leprosy of the most fright- 
ful kind being one of the scourges civilisa- 
tion has introduced), where a young French 
priest, Father Damien, has nobly given 
himself up to about the saddest and most 
depressing work that the world has to offer. 

However, you had better go to the book 
yourselves; it is as lively as any novel, 
hurrying the reader in a brisk dance from 
dolmens and feather-cloaks and heathen 
ceremonies, to chiefs defying the volcano- 
goddess in proof of their having truly 
turned Christian ; lava streams ; waterfalls 
of liquid fire; drunken consuls; sugar- 
planting Germans ; rascally skippers cheat- 
ing about sandal-wood ; fowls swathed in 
black and put under calabashes lest they 
should cackle and so break “the great 
tabu ;” cattle-ranches; girls riding Mexican 
saddles with leis of flowers round their 
necks and shoulders; mean whites who 
steal a native’s oranges—which are his 
whole living, keeping up, thereby, the in- 
credible meanness of the early navigators 
(Captain Cook among them), who gave a 
few old nails for a ship-load of pigs, poul- 
try, and vegetables; surf-swimmers (the 
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only remnant of the old joyous days which 
white villainy made impossible). Alto- 


gether Miss Gordon-Cumming’s is a de- 
lightful book, which all who read will 
thank me for having introduced them to. 


THE FATRIES’ KNOWE. 
‘‘WueEn the dew is on the moorland, and the moon 
is on the hill, 
When the castle 
life is still, 
When they draw the heavy curtains in the stately 
oriel room, 
And the lamps in muffled lustre, glimmer ghostly 
through the gloom, 
Will you meet me, 
Come to meet me, 
Gliding by the tall yew hedges, gliding by the 
river’s flow ; 
Will you come to meet me, darling, at the Fairies’ 
Kknowe?” 


gates are closing, and the hum of 


‘But my father loves my singing, as the harpsi- 
chord T touch, 
And he needs me, just to listen to the lore he loves 
so much ; 
Reading in the grim old folio, opened when the 
lamps are lit, 
And I hide away my yawning as we linger over it! 
Can I meet you, 
Come to meet you, 
When such kindly eyes are watching by the fir-logs’ 
ruddy glow ; 
Can I leave my warm home shelter for the Fairies’ 
Knowe?” 


‘*But the music of your whisper is the melody I 
prize, 
And no page has half the wisdom that is written in 
your eyes; 
Let the chords for once lie idle, close for once the 
old dead line, 
Life and Love have richer meanings waiting for 
your glance and mine ; 
If you’ll meet me, 
Only meet me, 
Where no jealous guard can follow, where no spying 
footsteps go, 
If you’ll come to meet me, darling, at the Fairies’ 
Knowe.” 
‘But my nurse has often told me evil spirits haunt 
that spot, 
Ghosts of some remembered horror, that they hint, 
but utter not ; 
And that black misfortune hovers brooding in the 
sullen air, 
And no maiden ever prospers that has held a tryst- 
ing there ; 
Dare I meet you, 
Come to meet you, 
When they warn me of the magic that has twined 
around me so, 
When I feel some danger lurking at the Fairies’ 
Knowe?” 


But he lured her with his whisper, and he soothed 
her fears to rest, 
And he kissed the blue eyes hidden, laughing, 
weeping on his breast, 
And she stole, the old man’s darling, through the 
postern in the night, 
While the screech-owl hooted o’er her, and the ban- 
dog wailed her flight ; 
Stole to meet him, 
Once to meet him ! 
But the darkened home that missed her saw the 
seasons come and go, 
Yet never found the flower that left them for the 
Fairies’ Knowe. 





Soon the vaults that held his sires, opened yet again 
for him, 
The father whose fair child forsook him as his 
light burnt low and dim ; 
And a dark and passionate story gathered slowly 
round her name, 
Till it grew a note of warning, blent with sorrow 
and with shame; 
And men whispered, 
Shrank and whispered, 
How, at midnight, shuddering watchers hear a 
sound of wailing low, 
As of fear and late repentance, sobbing round the 
Fairies’ Knowe. 


MONSIEUR LE PASTEUR. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 


SERVICE was over. The last hymn had 
been sung with all the vigour of mountain 
Jungs ; the last wooden shoe had clattered 
down the paved aisle ; the last voice had 
died away on the still, pine-scented air, 
and then the minister lifted his sad 
young face off the worn cushion of the 
high narrow pulpit, and came slowly down 
the steps into the church. 

Outside, among the hills, the sunshine 
lay in belts from peak to peak, and the 
Sabbath stillness was unbroken save for 
the hum of bees or the far off slumberous 
twitterings of birds; but the four white- 
washed walls of the ugliest building in the 
whole canton held only straight-backed 
pine-wood pews, homely and _inartistic, 
and square ill-fitting windows that dimmed 
the daylight without owning the power to 
exclude chill draughts or keen north- 
easters. 

The minister sighed as he lifted his hat 
off the little deal table fronting the pulpit, 
and went slowly out into the sunshine. 
Perhaps the unloveliness of his surround- 
ings forced itself with scarcely-recognised 
intrusiveness on his notice ; perhaps his 
thoughts, following his heart, had escaped 
his control, and were far away. 

On the narrow path between the patches 
of scanty turf belonging to the still church- 
yard among the pines, the old sexton paced 
slowly, sunning himself in sabbatical 
solemnity. 

“You are waiting to lock up, Carton?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“There was a very good congregation 
to-day.” 

“ Very, sir.” 

“It is lovely weather even for August.” 

** Yes, indeed, sir.” 

Having uttered the familiar words of 
salutation which, week in, week out, 
scarcely varied, the minister passed on 
between the lowly graves that lay to either 
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side of him, and approached the high- 
road, 

He was a man of seven or eight and 
twenty, or thereabouts, slight, dark, deli- 
cate-looking, with an indefinable some- 
thing about him speaking of culture and 
scholarship—a something odd and out of 
place in the remote little parish on the 
upper ranges of the habitable Alps, where 
a score or two of peasants loved him 
and called him “M. le Pasteur.” Of 
course they did not understand him, but 
thorough comprehension in not an essen- 
tial of reverence, and they understood 
enough to know that he was very wise 
and learned, and so far above them that 
he must be very close to heaven. They 
were a little afraid of him, of course, but 
that was only right and fitting—far more 
afraid of him than the children were, who 
took him flowers, and their best wood- 
carvings, and pieces of honey, when such 
things could be spared for presents by 
careful mothers at home. 

Chased by the unusual warmth of that 
summer day, the mists had shrunk and 
shrivelled into obscure corners of the 
valley. In the higher air a score of larks 
carolled joyously ; from the neglected turf 
on the quiet graves the bright-eyed daisies 
raised their innocent faces smilingly. 

Nature was fair there for once, and yet 
he shivered as he looked around him. Did 
not even the beauty speak of loss, and 
isolation, and death ? 

“You have kept me here so long! I 
thought you were never coming.” 

** Did you wait for me?” 

ia.” 

“ How good of you! 
of that.” 

He had lifted his hat hurriedly, and was 
standing bare-headed before the girl who 
had addressed him. 

“We shall part for good so soon, and 
you have avoided us so much of late, that 
I must make occasions of seeing you.” 

** You are very kind.” 

“Kind to myself, yes. Do you think I 
am so little grateful as to owe you all I 
do without—loving you somewhat in 
return ?” 

Loving him! She had said the word 
quite simply, translating into her sweet 
hesitating French, yet he quivered as need- 
lessly and stupidly as though he had mis- 
understood. 

He muttered something in his throat, 
not looking at her, but at the ghostly mists 
in the valley. 


I never thought 





“Do you know why I waited for you 
here ?” she went on, looking at him with 
mingled laughter and sorrow in her sweet 
blue English eyes. ‘‘ Because it was here 
I met you first, and here it seems fitting 
somehow to talk with you last when I am 
so sorry. It is nearly a year since we 
came here, mother and I, and took posses- 
sion of you, because we were strangers, 
and you were the only civilised inhabitant 
in our newly-discovered territory. And 
you were so kind—do you remember? I 
knew at once that I should like you, 
though I did not guess how dear every- 
thing here would grow.” 

He could not speak. He was leaning on 
the rustic gate, with his haggard face 
resting on his hand and his eyes averted. 

* And you took us to the sweet old 
chateau—do you remember ?—and told us 
you knew Madame la Baronne, and that 
she would let us have her house while she 
was in Italy. And do you remember how 
anxious mother was that you should be 
quite sure we were not adventuresses, and 
how she referred you to the ambassador at 
Berne, and how you set all explanation 
aside with the perfect courtesy that is only 
learned in the schools of France?” 

“ T remember something of all this.” 

“ But I am sure you don’t remember all 
the pleasure you gave ; how you used to 
read to us by the fire and play the organ 
to us in the old hall, and teach us to forget 
all the joy and pain of England.” 

* Don’t !” 

He raised his hand with a gesture as 
though he would avert a blow. And the 
vague sadness in his face had expressed 
itself at last, and it was pain. 

How cruel she was in her sweet kind- 
ness, how cruel to remind him of all he 
had gained, of all he was so soon to lose! 
Ah, those dear dead days in which she had 
been all the world to him, those long 
bright evenings in the old, shadowy, 
fragrant rooms of the castle, amid the 
mellow lights of the wide hearth and the 
many-armed chandeliers ; with the organ 
beneath his fingers interpreting all he felt, 
and the glow from the fire falling on her 
face and finding out the dimple in her 
cheek, the sweet curves of her neck, or the 
fragrant blossoms that rose and fell with 
every breath she drew! How cruel she 
was to recall it all, as he stood here in 
the chill sunshine, while shadowy hands 
beckoned her away from him ! 

“ Ts there anything the matter?” 

“T am weary—that is all.” 
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“So I thought to-day, and that is 
another reason why I wished to speak 
with you. You looked ill during service, 
and your sermon was strange—not glad 
as when I knew you first, but only 
resigned, as though you were trying to 
suffer and be strong. You are not 
unhappy ?” 

“ Oh no.” 

‘“ Because, if you are, no one will be 
sorrier than I, no one having so much 
right. You have done so much for me,” 
she went on with a little quiver of the 
lips; ‘you have made the world seem 
tolerable after I had grown so weary of it. 
You have taught me strength for the 
acceptance of pain and the doing of duty. 
But for you I should never have had 
courage to go back to England.” 

He laughed harshly and mirthlessly. 

“Then I have sent you away.” 

“T think so,” 

“ That is so like my fate.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“When you go away my sun will have 
set ; all my future will be spent in darkness 
then.” 

She shrank away from him, and the 
sweet roses in her cheeks paled a little. 

“T did not mean to tell you,” he went 
on. ‘The knowledge will pain you, and 
do me no good. But you have come to 
me in my weakest hour, and so I must 
speak. I love you, have loved you always 
since I knew you. It seemed to me once 
that Heaven had sent you here, being 
satisfied with all I had tried to do, so I 
threw the reins on the neck of my heart 
and let it go, but I question if I could 
have restrained it in any case. There, now, 
the murder is out. I think I shall die 
when you have left me.” 

“Oh no, you will not, M. de la Roche ; 
there is much of life left when love 
is over. But all the same I am very 
sorry that I have brought you pain like 
this.” 

Her lips quivered as she spoke, and two 
tears fell slowly down her face. 

“Do not weep. Where there is no 
self-reproach there should be no sorrow. I 
never thought you would learn to love me. 
All that I did hope and believe was that 
you would be near me always, and that 
I might, unhindered, see your face at 
times. 

“And I would stay if I could, for 
the thought of England is a load on my 
heart ; but there are other girls at home, 
and my brothers, and it seems wrong that I 





should chain my mother here because I am 
a coward.” 

He did not say that there was a way out 
of her difficulty, that if she could stay for 
him she could stay with him; having no 
hope he had no boldness. 

‘“‘ You believe I am sorry, don’t you?” 
she said, looking up at him with wet eyes ; 
“you believe that if I had dreamed of this 
I should have avoided you, as you have 
avoided me; and you will say you forgive 
me before we part, and you will come and 
see us at times till I leave ; and you will 
write to me and let me know when you are 
happy again ?” 

“Oh yes, if you wish.” 

“Then good-bye for to-day.” 

‘Good-bye ; forgive me if I let you go 
down to the chateau alone. I feel as if I 
could not be in your presence and refrain 
from pleading.” 

He held both her hands, looking down 
on her, and then he said huskily: ‘“ Will 
you kiss me? I never thought to kiss a 
woman till you came. Now—well, I think 
I have a right to that at least.” 

She raised her sweet face to his, trem- 
bling, and he kissed her, as we kiss the 
dead. 

And then he turned, and went slowly 
up the hillside alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ MoTuER, I have something so odd, and 
strange, and sorrowful to tell you.” 

‘‘ What is it, dear ?” 

Mrs. Carrington lifted her eyes from the 
Tauchnitz novel she was reading, and 
looked at her daughter standing in the 
circle of the firelight on the hearth. 

“Tt is something that makes me feel at 
once honoured and ashamed, proud and 
sorrowful,” 

“Well, what is it?” 

The girl came close to the chintz-covered 
couch on which her mother lay, with a 
coloured Afghan-rug over her knees—for to 
Mrs. Carrington the mountain air was 
always chill—and stood there hesitating. 

‘Is it news from home ?” 

“Oh no; it is only this: M. de la Roche 
loves me.” 

“ Dear Connie, I am so glad.” 

“ Why, mother ?” 

“Because he is a good man and a 
gentleman, and I am sure he will make you 
happy.” 

“ Darling mother, you surely have not 
forgotten ?” 

‘‘No; but I think it is quite time you 
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had, Connie. I am ashamed to think that 
you should ever cast a backward thought 
on Frank Dalby, shamefully as he _ be- 
haved. He is not worth remembering.” 

“ Perhaps not ; but still I cannot forget 
him,” the girl answered, crying softly with 
her hands clasped about her knees, and her 
fair hair tumbled over her forehead. 

Mrs. Carrington rose and came over 
beside her daughter, and drew the fair 
troubled face on to her breast. ‘ You were 
always my favourite child,” she said 
huskily, “ the first and the dearest, and I 
have tried always to do for you the best 
that I knew. I have no interest in life 
that is not bound up with your happiness. 
I have been your slave and servant ever 
since your undeserved sorrow came. Dol 
not, therefore, merit a little thanks and 
consideration ?” 

“You do, and I am trying all I can to 
please you ; is it not for your sake that I 
have consented to go back to Farnleigh ?” 

“Yes; but now I want something more 
of you.” ;, 

“What is it?” There came the hunted 
look of a brave animal into the girl’s blue 
eyes as she spoke. 

“Tt is that you try to love M. le 
Pasteur. Oh, indeed it will not be difficult, 
Connie, if you only try. He is so good, so 
true a gentleman, so grand a Christian; and 
then you would make him so happy.” 

“It would seem like sacrilege, and it 
would not befair to him,” the girl answered 
below her breath. 

“ Quite fair when he knows all.” She 
rested her face against her mother’s knee 
for an instant, and then she looked up, 
smiling sadly through her tears. 

“ Twoyearsago, had I loved M.le Pasteur, 
and desired to marry him, you would have 
thought me mad.” 

“Yes; because two years ago I was proud 
and foolish ;” but in her heart the mother 
was thinking: “Two years ago your life 
was unspoiled, now there are only frag- 
ments left for its rebuilding.” 

“Could it be right to marry him ?” 

That was the question the girl sat asking 
herself over and over as the wind rose and 
whistled among the pines. Once she would 
have thought it wicked to do so, but now 
if it would make him happy, and if he 
chose her, knowing the truth—— That 
kiss which he had placed on her lips an 
hour before had convinced her that she 
cared for him, not with that proud, shy fond- 
ness of that long ago love, but with a tender- 
ness that perhaps was as worthy of him. 





And then to behere always with him 
and the simple mountain-folk, while she 
faded from the minds of her English friends 
and was forgotten! That would be pleasant. 
She loved the blue valleys, the misty 
heights, the silvery music of the cow-bells, 
and the simple faces that smiled on her 
with mingled awe and admiration. Yes, 
she could be happy here, not in the old, 
full-bodied, triumphant way, but far happier 
than by any other coming possibility. 

She sat smiling at the firelight, and the 
tears had dried from off her face, and then 
she turned to her mother. ‘ He will never 
ask me again ; he took as final all I said 
to-day ; if I mean to marry him I must ask 
him,” she said. 

So Mrs. Carrington knew that, half 
unconsciously, Connie had made up her 
mind. 

The long evening passed, and he did not 
come, and the salon was dull without him, 
though Connie feigned not to miss him, 
and made vague imitations of his favourite 
music on the organ, and travestied his 
reading aloud by the fire. And in the 
morning he did not appear either, though 
the world donned her fairest aspect, and 
the edelweiss that he had given Connie a 
day or two before, to bring her good 
fortune, raised its petals afresh as though it 
had taken a new lease of life. 

‘He is breaking his promise of coming 
to me, the wicked man,” she said to herself ; 
“then I must go for him and bring him here, 
and make my recantation.” 

She put on her little hat, and tied a 
soft silk scarf round her slender throat ; and 
then she looked at herself in the mirror 
with a little interest and pity. 

Would they live at the chateau when 
they were married? she wondered, going 
slowly upwards through the gloom that 
the pines held always in their embrace. 
Or would he take her to the little wooden 
parsonage-house with its baleconied windows 
and verandah? For the first time in her 
life the thought that she was something of 
an heiress gave her pleasure. Her money 
would tend a little to make Henri de la 
Roche happy, and it was long since she had 
genuinely believed him the best man under 
the sun. He was as high above that other 
man as the stars ; but she sighed a little as 
she admitted this, perhaps because she was 
too earthly to be entirely sympathetic with 
a star. 

“Of course I must tell him everything,” 
she thought, advancing slowly, with bent 
head. “I wonder will he mind very much— 
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I wonder will he mind enough to refuse to 
have me then !” 

The idea startled her so that she stood 
still a moment to think it over. It was 
quite possible that he might think what 
she had to tell so sad, not to say shameful, 
that he might cease to love her because of 
it. Well, that would not be her fault, she 
meant well, and she would tell the truth, 
and the end of it all was no longer within 
her power. 

She was a little saddened, as though a 
meditated kindness had been already re- 
jected, but that thought did not hinder 
her—indeed, nerved her rather to the effort 
that was before her. “If I tell him I shall 
try to love him, the choice will then be 
with him,” she said, and went slowly 
forward till she heard the pebbles on the 
path above her crunch beneath descending 
feet, and saw a shadow fall athwart her 
passage. 

* Monsieur, mon ami!” She extended 
both her hands to him, and stood before 
him rosy as the dawn, beautiful as embodied 
womanhood. 

“ Where were you going?” 

“ To look for you.” 

“Tam here.” He looked so worn and 
haggard that his aspect struck her with a 
new consciousness of pain. 

“T came to meet you, because I have 
many things to tell and ask you,” she said 
with a gravity that made him tremble. 

“ About what? ” 

“About you and me, and all you said 
yesterday.” 

“‘ What did I say ? Some folly, I suppose, 
to make you sorry ?” 

“Oh no; something to make me feel 
very honoured, something to compel a 
confidence of mine in return.” 

She sat down on a boulder that jutted 
over the pathway as she spoke, and he 
dropped at her feet, with his face resting 
on his hands and his eyes averted. 

If he would not look at her, would 
not speak to her, how could she say the 
strange thing she had come prepared 
with ? 

“Ttold you once that I had no heart. 
Do you remember ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“ And you did not ask the reason ?” 

“No; friendship receives confidences, it 
never seeks them.” 

“Then you do not care to know any- 
thing about me ?” 

“ Nothing but what you wish to tell.” 

Why did he not help her a little? why 





did he oblige her so remorselessly to 
go on ? 

“ Then I wish to tell you I was going to 
be married once.” 

“T thought as much.” 

“The man was—I don’t know what he 
was, but he suited me, that is why he has 
been hard to forget. If he had been greater, 
perhaps I should have loved him less, for 
Lam not great. But I did love him. I 
never could give such a love to another.” 

He shivered a little, lying at her feet, 
but he did not speak. 

“We were to have been married. I was 
very happy. Everything had gone smoothly, 
every one was pleased. The wedding-day 
came, and his brother, a pastor like you, 
was to marry us. I went to the church in 
all my bravery of bridal finery with my 
bridesmaids and my friends, but he did not 
comé to meet me. I never saw him from 
then till now.” 

Her voice had faltered, but it was the 
man’s face that was quite white. 

“ And what did it mean ?” 

“ T don’t know, I never heard. He sent 
me a note that night by a messenger. It 
only said he was miserable, and begged me 
to forget him. When I knew that no 
accident had kept him away from me, that 
he was alive and well, I left home with my 
mother, that, among new scenes, I might 
learn to forget.” 

‘“* And have you succeeded ¢” 

“Yes, in a measure, so far that I can 
make a statement quite truthfully, and 
offer you something quite honestly.” 

“ And what is that 1” 

She blushed, and her eyes fell. 

“ You have told me you love me.” 

“ And it is true, God knows how true !” 

“Then in that case, if it would make 
you happier to have me with you always 
as your wife, I shall stay.” 

He was sitting upright now, white as 
marble in the growing darkness. 

‘You would remain with me always as 
my wife, far from all the pleasant things 
that have made your world so fair? Do 
you mean that?” 

“Ton 

“Then you must love me.” 

“Perhaps I do unknowingly ; at least I 
am sure I shall love you one day.” 

He had roused her to a warmth of which 
she had deemed herself incapable. She 
had come to him conscious of her own 
generosity, and now she was actually 
eager that he should take her at her 
word, 
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His face had changed, it glowed so 
that it seemed quite beautiful. 

“T am not worthy. Heaven is too good,” 
he said, taking off his hat as though he 
were in a sanctuary. 

She was awed. Did she merit a love 
like this ? 

“TI shall try to make you happy—try 
with all my heart,” she said, her lips 
quivering. 

She did not understand him, she would 
never understand him as long as she lived. 
Instead of answering her he dropped on 
his knees beside her, and hid his face 
in her dress, sobbing. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
WESTMORELAND, 

No natural boundary divides the lake 
district of Cumberland from that of West- 
moreland, and when they were parting the 
country into shire ground—the indefinite 
“they” who are responsible for the divi- 
sion, whether Alfred the Great or any of his 
predecessors or successors, great or small 
—they might just as well have put 
the two counties into one. And while they 
were about it, that corner of Lancashire 
might have been added, which, except for 
the colour of it on the maps, cannot be re- 
cognised as Lancashire at all, the country of 
Windermere and Coniston, once ruled by 
the great Abbey of Furness, These divi- 
sions having, however, been established 
before our time, the conscientious chro- 
nicler is forced to respect them; and thus 
we find ourselves at Dunmail Raise, about 
to cross the county border into Westmore- 
land, along the long-established track that 
traverses the heart of the lake-country— 
the track alike of Roman _legionaries 
marching to relieve the scattered forts 
among the hills, of invading Saxons, or 
plundering Danes—of the strings of post- 
horses, too, bearing away the mineral 
spoils of the land, and later still, of the 
four-horse mail that rattled along so 
merrily up and down the hills. 

Here, if tradition is to be believed, once 
was fought a great battle between the men 
of the hills and an invading force of 
Northumbrians, and the Raise, or tumulus, 
is said to mark the grave of Dunmail, the 
patriot chieftain, who was overthrown and 
slain by the fierce Saxon. And perhaps 
the name really does commemorate some 
Maelgwyn or Malcolm—some chief of the 
ruddy-locks who held the hill fort to the 





last, and whose grave was crowned by the 
heap of stones that every passer-by might 
help to raise. But from this ancient vantage- 
ground of Dunmail the road descends 
gently towards Grasmere, the scene deve- 
loping in beauty at every turn, till the 
lake appears the most perfect jewel of a 
lake perhaps anywhere to be found—in all 
the colour and charm of beautiful Nature— 
lying in the lap of the rugged hills. 

Surely a fitting home for poets—a haunt 
beloved of the muses ; and here, beneath 
the yews in Grasmere churchyard, lies 
Wordsworth, with his faithful wife sleeping 
beside him, and beyond Hartley Cole- 
ridge. Poor Hartley, as every one who 
knew him called him. 

You may picture poor Hartley’s funeral 
as Miss Martineau describes it—the grey 
head of Wordsworth bending over the 
open grave. And Wordsworth himself 
had chosen the site of the grave, having 
first, with the help of the old sexton, 
marked out space for himself and his wife. 
A happy lot, one would think, to live and 
die at Grasmere, and there be buried— 
and in such company. And yet if such a 
thought enters the mind, the real history of 
Hartley Coleridge would drive it away. 

Here is the sad contrast between all the 
brightest promises of early life and the 
most melancholy issue. Poets rocked him 
in his cradle. His father—then in the 
full bloom of literary promise—his father, 
reverting to his own childhood, spent 
among roofs and chimneys, sees his infant 
brought up in the kindliest communion 
with Nature : 

But thou, my babe, shall wander like a breeze, 
By lakes and sandy shores, 
and Wordsworth apostrophises him: ‘To 
H. C., six years old.” 
O! blessed vision, happy child ! 
That art so exquisitely wild. 

Except for the few years of his Uni- 
versity career, gaining a fellowship, but 
losing it through his besetting infirmity, 
Hartley Coleridgespent his life among these 
Cumbrian hills. Astrange figure, almostlike 
one of the mountain elves, very small, with 
a wild, unshaven, weather-beaten face and 
flashing eyes, and latterly with his long 
hair turned completely white. He abode 
about Grasmere, and afterwards on Rydal 
Water, Nab Cottage ; always with a home 
provided by the care of loving friends, 
looked after by a kindly woman of the 
dale, and latterly by a young farmer and 
his wife. Often he wandered away, as if 
driven by some pursuing Menad, into 
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distant vales, the young farmer trudging 
patiently after him and bringing him back 
stupefied and almost unconscious. And 
you will trace in his poems—a poet, too, 
he is of no mean order—you will trace the 
regret, the sigh from the heart, of the 
man ; not that he had lived amiss, but that 
he had hardly lived at all—his hair grey, 
his sands nearly run out, and yet neither 
child nor man. 

There is something sad in the latter 
days of this literary colony of lake-land ; 
when the charm is wound up, and Harriet 
Martineau comes to chronicle its decrepit 
end, with the keen and cynic eye of 
common-sense. 

But in its outset how charming it must 
have been when De Quincey, for instance, 
travelling post with Mrs. Coleridge and 
the youngsters, Hartley among thom, drew 
up at Wordsworth’s cottage by Grasmere. 
The last of these youngsters, Derwent 
Coleridge, is just dead at the time of writing 
these lines, in ripe old age, and so is lost 
the last link between the lake-land of the 
poets and this present workaday world. 
Wordsworth, then in full life and vigour, 
and his wife, ‘A perfect woman nobly 
planned,” with her children about her 
knees, and the sister, Dora Wordsworth, 
full of impetuous vitality, and a poetess 
without the full gift of utterance. And 
the whole party start to visit Southey on 
foot, or ina common country-cart. Southey, 
who is more grandly lodged at Greta Hall 
by Keswick, some thirteen miles away. 
It is this cottage at Grasmere which De 
Quincey afterwards inhabited, and not 
the more elaborate residence at Rydal 
Mount, that seems to us most redolent of 
poetic memories. At Rydal you have 
Wordsworth digging and delving, and lay- 
ing out terraces, and a little bit his own 
showman, and with such a rush of gaping 
people to the show—five hundred, it is 
computed every season, of utter strangers 
were received by Wordsworth, besides 
thousands more who, unprovided with 
credentials, could only stare through the 
bars of a commonplace gate, and pass on. 
And the last glimpse we have of Words- 
worth is through the keen and cynic eyes 
above-mentioned. ‘‘ In winter in his cloak, 
his Scotch bonnet, and green goggles, 
attended, perhaps, by half-a-score of 
cottagers’ children, the youngest pulling 
at his cloak or holding by his trousers, 
while he cuts ash switches out of the hedge 
for them.” 

From Rydal Water the ancient highway 





brings us to Ambleside, a happy town 
that thinks more of gathering its harvest 
from the tourists, than of any former times, 
which can hardly have been so profitable 
as the present. And here we get a glimpse 
of “shy Winander,” with its steamers and 
the fleet of pleasure craft, Windermere that 
tones down towards its foot into the like- 
ness of a broad and placid river. The 
village of Windermere is remarkable as of 
entirely modern growth, the creature of 
the railway that has its terminus there ; 
the line that should, according to the 
plans of engineers and projectors, follow 
the trace of the ancient highway we 
have just traversed, over Dunmail Raise 
and past Thirlmere, to Keswick; a 
work of no engineering difficulty, that 
would open out the heart of the lake 
country to the invading thousands from 
the manufacturing districts of Lancashire. 
But this railway is barred and stopped by 
—what do you think? Nothing less than 
the shade of Wordsworth, that stands in 
the path and forbids it. 

Windermere village has no history earlier 
than 1847, unless as a humble little hamlet 
known as Birthwaite, but now quite a 
flourishing place. 

And now leaving the lake country be- 
hind, the fear is, that in contrast to its 
richness, variety, and wonderful colour, 
the rest of the county will seem tame and 
flat, but leaving Lakeland behind us we 
come to Kendal, Kendal of the Clothiers, 
Kendal that clothed Robin Hood and his 
merry men in their suits of appropriate 
green; Kendal, that once produced a queen, 
the Scheherazade of modern history, 
who tamed her Blue Beard husband, and 
kept her head on her shoulders—Catherine 
Parr, that is, whose father, Sir Thomas 
Parr, was of this ilk, A much-marrying 
pair this royal one, for Henry was 
Catherine’s third husband, and she _ his 
sixth wife, while, perhaps, she would have 
gone on to tie if not to win, for her last 
husband, Seymour the admiral, was speedily 
shred off; but, alas! before then, she had 
expired—in childbed, poor thing ! 

It wasagreat barony, this of Kendal, origi- 
nally bestowed on Ivo de Taillebois, but split 
up as time went on by failure of male issue 
—and the difficulty experienced by these 
greatfamilies in keeping upasuccessioneven 
in the female line to their great possessions 
and dignities is in strange contrast to the 
facilities in that respect enjoyed by those 
who have nothing at stake in the matter. 
But all the land to the northward being 
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only doubtfully English, and Kendal as it 
were a border fortress, part of the great 
barony instituted by the Conqueror, be- 
came known in later days as the Queen’s 
Fee ; not so called, as some authorities pre- 
tend-—and it is pleasant to be able to show 
our superior wisdom—from Catherine Parr, 
but from another Queen Catherine, happy 
in living in days when it was no longer 
necessary to cut off the queen’s head when 
she ceased to please, to whom it was as- 
signed by her husband Charles the Second. 
In this way connected with royalty, the 
barony of Kendal was revived in the days 
of King George, and in the form of a duke- 
dom to grace a quasi queen, Madame Schu- 
lenberg, with whom the dignity expired, 
let us hope in a dignified way. Words- 
worth describes the town. Surely his 
stamp-office was there, and he with some- 
thing of the pressure of it upon him when 
he wrote: “A straggling borough of early 
charters proud”—the earliest only from 
Elizabeth, by the way—“ And dignified by 
battlements and towers Of a stern castle 
mouldering on the brow Of a green hill.” 
Poet Gray, too, describes it, not being 
under the necessity of writing poetry at 
the moment, as if the houses were all 
enjoying a country dance. 

Kendal is of course Kentdale, from the 
little river Kent, and was once more fully 
Kirkby-Kentdale—one of the numerous 
Kirkbys in Westmoreland, that seem to 
show not only that there were Scandinavian 
settlers in plenty in the county, but that 
they must have been already pretty good 
Christians when they formed these settle- 
ments, for Kirkby is just ‘“ church-town,” 
and nothing else. And the river Kent flows 
down from Kentmere, where there is an 
ancient square tower notable as the birth- 
place of Bernard Gilpin. 

For these sweet odours shall preserve his fame, 

So long as Kent from Kentmire takes his name. 

And Bernard Gilpin, once known as the 
Apostle of the Borders, is a curious link 
between the new and old—between the 
England of monasteries and shaven crowns 
and the present order of things ; for Gilpin, 
on one side the prototype of our Baxters, 
our Wesleys, and the rest, had in his child- 
hood, on his mother’s knee, listened to the 
preaching of a begging friar, and had given 
vent to his wonder that one should preach 
so eloquently against drunkenness who had 
been so drunk himself the night before. 
His uncle, indeed, had been slain on Bos- 
worth field, and another ancestor was “ that 
Richard Gilpin who slew the wilde Boore.” 








Gilpin’s fame, however, belongs more 
strictly to the scene of his labours, his 
parsonage in Durham; and it would be 
difficult to recall any memory of him on 
the banks of Kentmere—the once Mere all 
reclaimed and cultivated, although its place 
is taken by a large reservoir at a higher 
level formed to supply the mills of Kendal. 
Having done its duty by the clothiers, 
the river flows tranquilly through a flat 
country abounding with old halls and 
picturesque towers—Heversham, for in- 
stance, with its old mansions by the dozen, 
and Beetham, with its hall, once the seat 
of the family of the same name, a fine 
castellated building now in ruins with two 
crumbling towers that guard the issue of 
the river into Morecambe Bay. 

Travelling northwards from Kendal, 
either by rail or the now almost deserted 
North road, we are once more in the wild 
fell country. Orton lies to the right, once 
a market town, and the name suggests how 
fruitful in English surnames is this northern 
land. Hardly a hamlet or a village but is 
represented in families, both high and low, 
and betwixt and between, scattered all over 
the country ; a fact that seems to indicate 
a considerable clearance of population from 
these regions, districts once rich in men 
but poor in rentals, and now, perhaps, just 
the reverse. And yet about such wild 
districts as Orton a good deal of the old 
life still remains ; representatives of the 
sturdy Kentdale men, of whom it was said 
at Flodden: 

There are the bows of Kentdale bold, 
Who fierce will fight and never flee. 

Hereabouts, perhaps, may be met the 
wandering potter, for in Cumbria the 
potter replaces the tinker—cooking pots 
having there been far more used than 
iron pans. Here too, perhaps, in some 
recently felled plantation may be found a 
tribe of itinerant clog-makers, who cut out 
the wooden shoes still popular in these 
northern districts. The shepherd, too, is 
here with his weather-lore and his keen 
sympathetic insight for the animal life 
about him. The shepherd surely is pretty 
much the same all over Europe, the healthy 
brown face, the twinkling eye, the tart 
cynic views about human affairs ; but, here- 
abouts, with the wide range of fells about 
him, his figure assumes a sort of pre-historic 
dignity. One would like to assist at the 
great shepherds’ gathering on St. Martin’s 
Day, when from far and near, from Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, Durham, York, 
Westmoreland, the shepherds assemble in 
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a kind of Cicumenical Council, when the 
stray sheep are all brought back and recog- 
nised according to their marks. It is quite 
a lore, that of sheep-marking, and has made 
itself a place in literature-even, with its 
hand-books like any other science. What 
an assemblage of dogs too: the noble collie, 
the honest tyke with his ‘ bows’nt ” face, 
the mean and quarrelsome but useful Welsh 
cur, and the nondescript with his bobbed- 
tail recalling forest laws of old, and the 
faithful dog of poor Gurth! 

Many, too, weretheold customs, remnants 
of an indigenous civilisation that survived 
till quite recently among the dales. The 
Upshot, for instance, that recalls the Welsh 
Cymhorth, a meeting projected by some 
young fellows, who having provided bread- 
and-cheese and ale, and fixed a place of meet- 
ing, announced the time and place from a 
Through, or flat tombstone, in the Kirkgarth, 
when there would be great card-playing and 
dancing in the great loft of the farmhouse. 

Pretty strong must have been the oaken 
rafters of those old farmhouses, with Meg 
and Hob and twenty or thirty more hands 
across and down the middle ; and firm the 
rude stone walls. Just a stone shell. in 
most cases these old farmhouses, par- 
titioned off with huge balks of timber, 
always with the hallan, a wide passage, 
through the middle ; the house place with a 
huge hearth and long oaken settle by the 
fire, where lads and lassies would sit up 
courting by firelight, a custom that has 
found its way across the Atlantic. Always 
the pantry must be on the north or cool 
side of the house, the studio of the artists 
in cheese and butter, while the bower or 
sleeping-chamber faces the warm sunshine. 
An open stair usually led from the bower 
to the loft. Everywhere a great wealth 
of huge wooden arks or chests often elabo- 
rately carved, with interlaced patterns; for 
in these solitary farms the hinds were often 
skilful carvers of wood, like their comrades 
on the northern fiords; chests full of 
household stores in a rude kind of plenty. 

A wedding among the dalesfolk was an 
affair of universal interest—such a wedding 
as that described by a local bard, when all 
the country round assembled to make 
merry and dance to the tune of Cuddy’s 
Wedding. With good honest purpose, too, 
was the gathering, for after the ceremony the 
bride in full array took her seat on a coppy 
stool with a pewter dibbler on her lap : 

An’ crowns an’ hauf-crowns thick as hail 
Are in the dibbler jinglin’ 
Reet fast that day. 





Then after the feast the young fellows rode 
races on the sands, and there was leaping, 
wrestling, and grinning for bacon. 

The wrestling still survives at fairs and 
feasts, but sword-play seems to have 
died out, although it was once the general 
way of deciding a quarrel or suit, the 
ground where the men fought being covered 
with matting, and the first blood drawn 
deciding the contest. 

Near Orton are two heaps of stones, 
reported the graves of Robin Hood and 
Little John, about which a curious custom 
perhaps still survives. Everyone who went 
a nutting ought to throw a stone on Robin 
Hood’s grave, and repeat the incantation : 

Robin Hood, Robin Hood, here lie thy bones, 

Load me with nuts as [ load thee with stones. 

Leaving the fells for the moors we 
come to Crosby Ravensworth, a district 
where old deserted halls are frequent, with 
many traces of earlier British settlements. 
From this district came the Addisons—the 
polish of the essayist upon a substratum of 
north-county shrewdness—and on the high 
road and rail is Shap among its moorland 
wastes, better known, perhaps, in coaching 
days than now ; the remains of an abbey 
hereabouts with one lone melancholy tower 
still standing. But soon the country assumes 
a more gracious and fertile aspect—as a 
by-way takes us 

Beside swift-flowing Lowther’s current clear. 


And here rise the towers of Lowther Castle 
—an imposing pile in the best style of the 
once-fashionable architect Smirke. People 
were not so learnedly Gothic in those 
days, and Southey has something courtly 
and gracious to say about the newly-raised 
battlements and towers ; for this Lowther 
Castle was a sort of hospitable Valhalla 
for the poets, where they met and quaffed 
the “ blude-red wine,” and were genteelly 
stared at by the fashionable guests from 
London. Among the minor poets who 
frequented Lord Lonsdale’s hospitable 
board was a friend of Wordsworth’s — 
Thomas Wilkinson, a Quaker, and of inde- 
pendent means, living at Yanwath, near 
Penrith, ‘“‘a poet in a gentle unassuming 
way,” says De Quincey, “ to be added to the 
corps littéraire of the Lakes, and Yanwath 
to be put down as the advanced post of 
that corps in the north.” Perhaps this 
gentle Qnaker was a descendant of that 
Parson Wilkinson of whom we have read 
as losing his dinner in controversy with 
George Fox. 

As for Yanwath, it lies near the foot of 
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Ullswater, and there is a little Quaker 
burial-ground close by, where lies the body 
of young Gough, whowas killed in ascending 
Helvellyn from Patterdale early in the 
present century. Not that such accidents 
are unfrequent. Every year almost, adds to 
the tale of victims to the grim forces of 
Nature rashly encountered. But, recorded 
in poetry, both by Scott and Wordsworth, 
the fate of the young Quaker still excites 
sympathy, hurled from the awful curtain 
of rock called Striding Edge, the body 
lying for months where it fell, till the 
notice of a shepherd was attracted by 
the barking of a small yellowish-coloured 
terrier, with a glance wild and shy, making 
its way through some bracken-beds where 
lay her master’s bones. 

Perhaps the most affecting story of the 
kind is that of the man and his wife 
perishing in a snow-storm on their way 
home to their lonely cottage in Easedale, 
where six little children were awaiting 
their arrival. For some days after these 
children were cut off by the snow-storm 
from human aid, while the eldest, a girl 
of nine years old, cared for her hapless 
little family with unshaken courage and 
resolution, till at last the weather mode- 
rated, and the poor child was able to make 
her way over the hills to Grasmere, where 
she told her piteous tale. It hardly needs 
to tell of the fervid sympathy that travelled 
through the vale. Within half an hour 
all the men of the valley had assembled, and 
search-parties were organised. But days 
elapsed before the unfortunate pair were 
found, not far apart, near the edge of a 
frightful precipice. After the funeral, the 
struggle in the valley was to obtain one of 
the children to bring up. The Words- 
worths took charge of one, and, indeed, 
through their means the whole country 
rang with the story, and even over- 
abundant help was poured in. for the 
hapless little family. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall have some- 
thing more to say of the dangers of 
mountain walks and peak-climbing in the 
Lake Country. 

To return to the lowlands of Westmore- 
land, and the valley where the Eamont 
and the Eden join their waters, with 
Appleby higher up the Eden—once an 
important border town, the seat of a 
barony equal in importance to that 
of Kendal. Here, in the church of 
St. Laurence, are the tombs of sundry 
Cliffords, most noticeably of Lady Ann, 
of whom we have heard at Skipton in 





Yorkshire, and who is still further com- 
memorated in this town by a row of 
almshouses that she founded, and that 
still bear her name. It is she of whom 
Horace Walpole relates that, disputing 
with the crown the nomination to the 
benefice of Appleby, she wrote to the 
minister of the day: ‘I have been bullied 
by an usurper, I have been neglected 
by a court, but I will not be dictated 
to by a subject. Your man shall not 
stand.” 

The Cliffords had many castles in West- 
moreland — Brougham, with its massive 
keep, finally dismantled in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; Brough under 
Stainmore and Pendragon on the Eden ; 
and all these castles, shattered and dis- 
mantled by the victorious Roundheads, 
Lady Ann set herself zealously to restore. 
Her friends told her that as fast as she built 
the stern Lord Protector would pull down. 
But Cromwell was too magnanimous. 
“ Nay, let her build as she will,” he said ; 
“she shall have no hindrance from me.” 
But she was building up what time and 
altered manners had already doomed, and 
these castles are all in ruins now, little the 
better for her patching. Of these, Pen- 
dragon, perhaps, is most interesting from its 
connection with Celtic legends. Tradition 
assigns it to Uter Pendragon, who visits 
Queen Igerna at Tintagel in the likeness 
of her husband, King Gorlois, after the 
manner of Jove and Amphitrion, through 
the magic arts of Merlin. And there are 
vast earthworks and trenches about it, 
which the popular legend ascribes to an 
attempt to make the river wind round the 
castle. Witness the old rhyme: 

Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, 
Eden will run where Eden ran. 

Then we come to Kirkby Stephen, near 
the sources of the Eden, surrounded by 
moor and mountain, with its fine early 
church, and its monument to Sir Thomas 
Wharton, who, with Lord Dacre, defeated 
the Scots at Salom Moss, and was created 
Lord Wharton. Their ancient seat, 
Wharton Hall, was close by, and the 
strange career will be recalled of the last 
of the line, 


Wharton the scorn and wonder of our days. 


Philip Wharton, that is, who at seventeen 
abandoned his possessions in England to 
join the defeated and discredited Pretender 
—James the Eighth, as fanatic Jacobites 
would call him—who created him Duke of 
Northumberland, a title not acknowledged 
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in our peerages ; but who was soon disgusted 
with James, and made his peace with 
George, who in his turn made him Duke 
of Wharton—a great title for such a small 
place. But the brilliant duke rocketed 
off again to the Pretender, and we last 
hear of him as taking service with Spain, 
and against his own native land, at the 
Siege of Gibraltar. Finally he died in 
Spain, and was buried in some obscure 
convent, 

Among the hills above Kirkby Stephen 
stands Brough with its ruined castle, built 
from the remains of the Roman station, 
most famous now for Brough Hill Fair, the 
great gathering of the dalesmen, who come 
hither from far and near; a gathering 
whose origin is lost in the mist of age, 
and perhaps goes back to the time when 
the fair was held under the walls of the 
station, and the Roman soldiers chaffered 
with the market-women. From this point 
the great waste of Stainmore stretches 
away far into Yorkshire, with the ancient 
landmark of Rey Cross just on the borders 
of the two counties—a cross that some say 
was set up to mark the boundaries of two 
kingdoms ; but of what kingdoms it is 
difficult to say. Perhaps this great meer or 
boundary-stone gives a clue to the origin 
of the county name. It would be the 
West Meer to the Northumbrians, and the 
land beyond, the Westmeerland. On the 
other hand there is plenty of moorland 
about to give countenance to the more 
obvious etymology. 

Anyhow, it is a rough wild district all 
along the southern boundaries of the 
county till we come to where Kirkby 
Lonsdale, with its famous bridge, the gate 
of the north countrie—one of the numerous 
bridges ascribed to the Enemy of Man- 
kind, built on the usual covenant, the first 
soul across, with the customary painful 
fraud on the architect and contractor. For 
the rest, a little town of freestone and blue 
slate, with a fine view up the valley towards 
Ingleborough ; the old bridge with its 
three ribbed arches still stands, we hope ; 
and there is a fine church with memorials 
of the original Lowthers, already mentioned 
in connection with Lowther Castle, a 
family of the long robe, that devoting 
itself to the cause of the Protestant 
succession, found for itself a pleasant 
succession of offices and titles. And from 
Kirkby Lonsdale to the mouth of the Kent 
again isa strip of flat country with a good 
deal of reclaimed bog about not very 
tempting to the explorer. 
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PART III. 
CHAPTER XI. IN CONCLAVE, 


WitH the utterance of that pathetic 
tribute of compassionate love, a sob broke 
from Ralph Stirling. But no tear dimmed 
his eyes. , 

To “act in the living present” was 
the desire that urged him on and gave 
him courage. It would not do to yield to 
the flood of infinite pity and yearning 
tenderness that filled his heart, as he began 
to grasp and realise the idea of what had 
been his father’s life, his sorrow, and—his 
sin. 

His father’s death, looked upon from 
one standpoint, was unspeakably terrible ; 
looked at from another, infinitely beautiful. 

To repent, to confess, to make repara- 
tion—such was the threefold cord of desire 
that had drawn the erring soul heaven- 
ward. The hand that had seemed most 
cruel had been God’s instrument of mercy. 

Hester, believing herself driven onwards 
by the lust of vengeance, was but in reality 
fulfilling the decree of Heaven. But for 
her fell work, that sacred behest to “ make 
restitution” might never have passed 
Geoffrey Stirling’s lips, or come—a _pre- 
cious legacy—to the knowledge of his 
son Ralph. 

Strange irony of fate that the message 
sent to one believed to be dead should 
reach the living, and change the whole 
tenor of a human life ! 

Nurse Prettyman watched her foster- 
child with sore misgivings. She saw him 
under a new and unfamiliar aspect. She 
could not rise to the level of his ideas as 
to Hester’s handiwork, or recognise the 
possibility of good underlying evil, and 
blessing masquerading as a curse. But 
her shrewd mind quickly gathered the 
meaning of those pregnant words, “A 
changed and altered life.” 

A life stripped of wealth and all the 
luxury and state that accrue from wealth ; 
a life of struggle and self-denial, of effort to 
expiate a sin not his own. 

In her own simple way she thought 
these things, and a sudden sense of pitiful 
helplessness, an almost fear of the man 
who, as he stood before her now, appeared 
like one whom she had never known, not 
as her darling ‘ Master Ralph,” having 
come over her, hailed with joy the sound 
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of steps and voices in the hall and the 
touch of a firm hand upon the latch. 

She could not have wished for anything 
better than that the vicar should appear at 
such a crisis asthe present. The fact that 
Davey followed him assured her that he 
came armed with the fullest knowledge, 
and it was with little or no surprise that 
she saw the scared white face and flutter- 
ing locks of Anthony Geddes behind the 
other two. 

The old man came in timidly, rubbing 
his shaking hands the one in the other, 
and looking at Master Ralph with large, 
dim, wondering eyes, that seemed to be 
gazing appalledly at the ruins of the 
house and the dead ashes of the firm as 
by him represented. 

Had not the rout and ruin of thirteen 
years ago been abject enough but that 
now disaster tenfold as terrible must coine 
upon the name that Anthony Geddes 
loved ? 

Could the marvellous story be true, to 
which he had listened from the vicar’s lips 
with almost a feeling as though reverend 
lips were speaking blasphemy against the 
dead? And yet beneath this natural 
revolt against the rending to tatters of a 
life’s belief and trust had there not been 
scattered memories, gathering themselves 
together, arraying themselves, a serried 
rank of witnesses, all pointing the same 
way, all telling the same tale ? 

What immeasurable pity, what tender 
yearning filled the heart of Anthony Geddes 
as he looked on Master Ralph—that bright 
boy who once had come and gone like 
fitful sunshine in the bank, smiling and 
nodding at the old manager, as he went 
upon his way with his little hand tucked 
safely into that of the proud and happy 
father ! 

Ah, why do such memories of far-off 
sunshine come to us in our darkest hours, 
as if to mock us with their gleam- 
ing ? 

“ Sit down, old friend,” said Ralph 
gently, seeing that Anthony shook like an 
autumn leaf shivering in the wind so that 
he scarce could stand; and with a low 
sound, half moan, half mutter, the old man 
obeyed. It seemed as if his old master’s 
voice was speaking to him—so like—so like 
were look and tone, and exquisite grave 
courtesy. 

As Ralph faced the vicar, the two men 
grasped hands, and stood a moment silent, 
eye to eye. 

‘“‘ Then thank God—for the good courage 





that is in you!” said Cuthbert Deane ; and 
was even in the utterance of these hearty 
words as near breaking down himself as 
might be. 

“Thank God, indeed !” echoed Davey ; 
“ but Master Ralph hardly knows the worst 
ret.” 

“T think I do, Davey; I think I have 
drained the bitter cup to the dregs.” 

“ Ay, that has he,” put in Nurse Pretty- 
man. “I’ve kep’ nothing back, sir,” she 
went on, addressing herself directly to 
Cuthbert Deane, as feeling that if her 
spiritual pastors and masters” were satis- 
fied, then need no man carp. 

“You did well, and have spared Davey 
a painful task, Mrs. Prettyman,” said the 
vicar, and something in his manner subtly 
suggested to the good woman that her 
part in the stirring drama in process of 
enactment was, for the time being, at an 
end, 

She noiselessly withdrew, and closed the 
door upon that strange quartette gathered 
together in the room where Geoffrey Stir- 
ling had kept such agonised and weary 
vigils. 

“ She is to be trusted?” said the vicar, 
looking at Ralph. 

The answer came in one word : 

“ Absolutely.” 

That question and answer were the first 
outward signs of the meaning and design 
—hitherto unacknowledged in words, yet 
plainly enough stamped upon the heart and 
mind of each—that actuated the four men 
now met in conclave. This conclave was, 
in fact, a conspiracy deep and perilous, not 
to defeat, but to compass, the ends of justice ; 
not only so, but—difficult and delicate task 
—in the doing of this to shield the honour 
of a dead man, and to guard inviolate the 
sanctity of a well-loved name. 

Of the four, he who was most nearly and 
dearly concerned, showed the greatest 
outward calmness. In truth, Cuthbert 
Deane watched Ralph with amaze, dreading 
the reaction that must follow such dire and 
sustained effort. Yet was he too wise to 
weaken by a word of pity or a touch of 
tenderness. 

“ Davey,” said Ralph (and at the sound 
of his own name Davey started as though 
his own guilt, and not that of another, were 
under investigation), ‘ tell me, where have 
you hidden away the oaken coffer and its 
contents t” 

The demand was not put in the form of 
a question, rather asserted as a known 
fact. 
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“T_I—had it taken to the tower- 
room,” stammered Davey. 

“ With the help of Mrs. Prettyman?” 
continued his master. 

“ Yes, we thought that the wisest course.” 

“Tts contents have been destroyed ?” 

Davey took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his brow. 

“Master Ralph,” he said, “have I 
angered you in this matter ? Heaven knows 
I have striven to act for the best. I have 
prayed upon my bended knees to be shown 
the right way. I have carried a heavy 
burden on my heart this three years back. 


I have grown old over bearing it. All I 
thought of was to shield you. Master 


Ralph, do not look at me like that.” 

“If Davey-erred, it was from too much 
love,” said the vicar, and his hand fell on 
the ill-balanced, heavy shoulder, and rested 
there. 

At which touch and word Davey broke 
out crying like a child. 

“God forgive me!” said Ralph with a 
quick despairing gesture; “sorrow and 
suffering are making me hard and cruel, 
even to those who love me best !” 

“Nay, nay, Master Ralph,” quavered 
old Anthony at this, “it’s not hard you 
are—only stunned-like, same as one who 
has got a blow nigh unto death, and must 
have time to gather himself together. 
Happen it might ha’ been better for Davey 
to have wrote and told you all the truth 
when you were given back to us—like him 
as was raised from the dead by the Lord’s 
own hand, and given back to the kindred 
as mourned him; but it would ha’ been a 
sorry kind o’ greeting, and Davey, in his 
loving heart, thought to hide away the 
thing forever. I’m an old man, Master 
Ralph—an old man who has grown grey 
in your father’s service and your own, and 
so I make bold to speak, and say I can put 
myself in Davey’s place, and see with 
Davey’s eyes, and feel with Davey’s heart. 
Ay—ay! but ’twas hard on the lad—a 
sorry burden to be lifted and carried with 
him to a far-off land.” 

“Where he has toiled for me,” said 
Ralph. ‘Davey, can you forgive me for 
4 moment’s unjust anger? Remember I 
have been sorely tried to-night; hardly, 
as Anthony has truly said, able to look 
at anything fairly—am still half-stunned 
—reeling from a horrible shock—I crave 
torbearance at your hands.” 


the beard, and 
I kept nothing 


“The waggoner’s frock, 
hat were all destroyed. 





but the keys that lay under all. Even 
those I did not mean to keep; but the 
heavy lid of the coffer fell and closed. I 
could not open it again—it has no lock, 
no latch.” 

Thus ran Davey’s story, and as Ralph 
listened, a new eagerness, a new light, lit 
up his face. 

“T am glad the coffer has kept its 
secret so well,” he said with a faint smile ; 
“we will make it speak yet. Now, 
Anthony, your memory, I know, is as clear 
as when you first became manager of 
Stirling’s bank—try if you can recall what 
kind of keys fitted the two outer doors ?” 

“T can remember them as well as though 
I saw them before me now,” replied the 
old man, trembling with eagerness, and 
holding out his hand as though he grasped 
the keys, and heard them clink, as he had 
done many a time in those bygone days, 
when “the boy Davey” brought them to 
him after the bank was closed. ‘They 
had hook-wards, and were deep and broad. 
I could draw them, if my hand were a bit 
steadier.” 

“ You hear?” said Ralph, turning to the 
vicar with a grave impressive look. 

Then he turned again to Davey. 

“ The coffer is carved in a quaint device 
of roses ; below, on either side, close to the 
feet—a griffin. Press and turn the eye of 
the griffin on the right; then—bring me 
the keys. When I was a little fellow—a | 
curious one, too, and one who liked to see the 
ins and outs of all things—my dear father 
showed me the trick of that old coffer. 
The knowledge will stand me in good stead 
now.” 

After Davey had left the room silence 
reigned, broken only by the soft beat of 
old Anthony’s hand upon the table. 

Cuthbert Deane stood by the mantel, 
his eyes shaded by his hand. Ralph, his 
arms folded on his breast, seemed listening 
to Davey’s footsteps as they died away 
in the distance, listening then for their 
return. 

At first faint, then growing louder and 
more distinct, at last they came. 

The door, that had been left un- 
latched, was pushed open, closely shut, 
and then—— 

Davey laid two large keys upon the 
table before which sat Anthony Geddes, 
and four heads bent eagerly above them. 

There lay the silent yet eloquent wit- 
nesses to Geoffrey Stirling’s sin. 

Two keys with hook-wards, deep and 
wide, 
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Anthony raised them, weighing them 
in his hand. 

“They are duplicates,” he said; ‘they 
are lighter than the keys I used to handle, 
but of the same shape and fashion.” 





his unhappy master. The face of Anthony 
Geddes was hidden on his outstretched 
arms ; his head was bowed beneath this 
load of shame and sorrow ; his white locks 





ready to start from his head as he stared at 


Cuthbert Deane drew a long breath. He, | lay prone and scattered. 
too, like the others, had spun his web of ‘Truly “the evil that men do lives after 
thought in which each mesh fitted into the | them,” for was not all this pain and ruin 
whole without a flaw; and yet, he had | wrought by a dead hand; was not the 
been as one who dreams, and dreaming | legacy left by Geoffrey Stirling to the son 
says to his own soul, “I do but dream, | he loved dearer than his own soul, in truth 
this is but the phantasy of my brain,” | a terrible one? 
so unreal had all things seemed tohim.| After long debate carried on far into the 
At the moment when Davey, pale as | night, Ralph found himself alone in his 
some troubled spirit from the silent land, now doubly desolate home. Words of 
came into his study, and there, with wild | cheer, words of tenderness given in parting 
gesture and still wilder words, had told of | greeting, had not been lacking ; yet was 
the sore strait into which Ralph Stirling | his heart heavy within him. 
had drifted—nothing had seemed real to; Throwing himself on his bed, he fell 
Cuthbert Deane, save the necessity of con- | into the stupor-like sleep of abject bodily 
cealing from Alicia that their untimely | and mental exhaustion. Yet towards 
visitor was David Robin, and of blinding morning, as lighter and more healthful 
her to the sore trouble which he could | slumber supervened, the angel of pity 
not stop to explain. | touched him, and he smiled as he slept. 

So with a smile and a kiss, and a sug- For he dreamed of the touch of Hilda’s 
gestion that she had better go to bed as he | lips on his, and her voice seemed to 


might be kept out late, he left her; seem- | murmur in his ear : 
ing to step out of the sacred peacefulness 
of his quiet home into a darkness fraught 
with wonder and distress unparalleled. 

But now, a clearer light came upon 
him. 

This thing, this marvellous, incredible 


thing that Davey had told him in hurried, | 


half-whispered, often incoherent words, 
was—true. 

To strengthen Ralph’s hands, to fortify 
all reasonable righteous impulses on_ his 
part, was the duty now set before him. 

*‘ Let me speak plainly and promptly,” 
said Ralph, “let me lay bare my heart and 
purpose to you three—my best and truest 
friends. Istand before you stripped of all 
earthly possessions, save and except the 
small dower that was my mother’s. The 
rest —house, and lands, and moneys—I 
hold, in trust for my father, Geoffrey 
Stirling, to be used as you and I shall see 


fit, for the carrying out of his last behest— 


to make reparation.” 


The vicar’s eyes grew so bright that they | 
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seemed to hold the sheen of tears. Davey, 
with a cry of rage and pain, clutched his 
hair with his hands, and his eyes were 


It is not—it cannot be—laid aside. 

It is not a thing to forget or hide ; 

It clings to the heart—ah, woe is me !— 
As the ivy clings to the old oak tree ; 
|and so, for a while, in sleep forgot his 
| SOrrow. 
| But when morning dawned, and he 
| gazed wistfully on the beautiful home that 
'had never been dearer in his eyes than 
/now, when it was no longer his own, he 
| remembered with a bitter pang that never 
| would that dainty love of his wander 
among the roses, or linger in the purple 
shadow of the old cedar-tree. 
| An hour later he was tearing wildly 
down the pathway that led to the White 
House, all thought of his own sorrow and 
| trouble forgotten, in the overwhelming idea 
that terrible disaster had fallen upon the 
woman he loved. 
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